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WHY DISCUSSIONS 
GO ASTRAY 


HE POINTS of breakdown in group 

discussions are many and varied. 
Much of the time they coincide with the 
failure of participants to understand each 
other. Sometimes they occur when the 
participants understand each other too 
well. Very often it is by the expression 
of differences of opinion and interest 
that ideas are clarified and solutions 
worked out. But whenever the contro- 
versy and conflict signalize a loss of rap- 
port, so that the participants seem to be 
talking at or past rather than with each 
other, then the differences should be 
recognized as disintegrative rather than 
productive. 

A comprehensive catalogue of such 
disintegrative patterns is not yet avail- 
able, but the following are typical: when 
the argument moves from the issue to the 
personalities; when a colloquy between 
factions is marked by such ‘ego-state- 
ments’ as “You're absolutely wrong,’ ‘I've 
had years of experience on this,’ ‘I know 
what I'm talking about,’ etc.; when a 
speaker identifies himself so thoroughly 
with an issue that criticism of it is con- 
strued as an attack on him; when one 
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participant fails to deal with a question 
or argument raised by another who con- 
tinues to call attention to the failure; 
when inaccuracy or falsification is 
charged; when there are discrepancies in 
the assertions of ‘the’ facts, etc. It is 
worth noting that these do not mean that 
breakdown is inevitably at hand. On oc- 
casion they are manifested with the 
maintenance of rapport. 

On the assumption that the study of 
the sources of conflict might throw light 
on the processes of understanding, pat- 
terns of disintegration were looked for in 
fifty discussion groups. This essay sum- 
marizes some of the preliminary findings 
which came from focusing attention on 
the character of the understanding shown 
by the participants of what was said. 

It was realized in the early phases of 
the investigation that ‘understanding’ was 
a many-faceted phenomenon. As a work- 
ing basis six possibilities (considered 
neither exclusive nor exhaustive) were 
isolated. 

Understanding, = the following of di- 
rections. A understanas, a time-table, 
when by following the printed instruc- 
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tions, he is able to board the train he 
wants. A understands, B when he does 
what B tells him to do in the way B 
wants it done. 

Understanding, = the making of pre- 
dictions. A understands, B when A is 
able to predict accurately what non- 
verbal action B will take after the utter- 
ance. 

Understanding, = the giving of verbal 
equivalents. A understands, what B says 
or writes when he is able to translate the 
verbalization into other terms which B 
admits are adequate approximations. A 
understands, B when he is able to de- 
scribe what B wants in terms admitted 
by or acceptable to B, whether or not A 
wants the same thing. 

Understanding, = the agreeing on pro- 
grams. A understands, B when they will 
undertake any agreed upon action, 
whether or not there is verbal agreement. 

Understanding, = the solving of prob- 
lems. A understands, a situation or prob- 
lem when he recognizes the steps that 
must be taken for its solution or resolu- 
tion regardless of the facilities or his 
ability to take such steps. 

Understanding, = the making of ap- 
propriate responses. A understands, the 
proprieties, customs, taboos, works of art 
or music, poetry, architecture, etc. when 
his responses to them are of a sort con- 
sidered appropriate by B. 


Simplicity and Proper Evaluation 


Much of the professional concern of 
those interested in the improvement of 


‘understanding’ in communication centers - 


around the means whereby a speaker or 
writer can ‘say it clearly’ or ‘put it into 
plain words’ so that the processes occur- 
ring in understanding, ,, can be facili- 
tated. The effort is to reduce the verbal 
specialization, complexity, incoherence, 


compression, diffuseness, vagueness, gen- 
erality, and impersonality by any or all 
of the known devices of reduction, am- 
plification, concretion, iteration, variation, 
dramatization, and visualization. 

Throughout the study an effort was 
made to determine the relationship be- 
tween the conflicts and the degree of 
clarity of the statements made. The 
method of analysis consisted mainly of 
questioning the participants involved 
both during and after the discussion for 
their understanding, of what was being 
said. Despite the incompleteness of this 
procedure there is some evidence that, 
had the speakers been trained in the 
rhetorical techniques of simplification 
and attraction, a sharper understanding, 
would have resulted. As the observations 
continued, however, it was noticed that 
no matter how clearly the participants 
said they understood, the arguments, the 
points of conflict still remained and, in- 
deed, were in many instances sharpened. 
It was as if this rhetorical emphasis dealt 
with a symptomatic or marginal matter 
rather than with the fundamental disloca- 
tion. 

After twenty of the group discussions 
had been analyzed and after the sectors 
of controversy had been reexamined, an- 
other definition was added. 

Understanding, = the making of prop- 
er evaluations.: A understands, B, a 
thing, a condition, a situation, a happen- 
ing, a relationship, etc. (i.e., non-verbal 
phenomena), or what is said about each, 
when his response is to it rather than to 
something else; when his sizing-up of 
anything, any situation, etc. is free of 

*Evaluation involves an integration of the 
‘emotional’ and ‘intellectual,’ giving an organ- 
ism-as-a-whole response. This analysis of the 
methods of proper evaluation was based on 
formulations developed in Alfred Korzybski’s 
Science and Sanity, Lancaster, Pa., Second Ed , 
1941. 
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identification of it with anything else; 
when his taking account of it is not af- 
fected by assumptions of which he is 
unaware; when what he says about the 
situation, etc. fits it, that is, neither dis- 
torts, disorders, oversimplifies, overcom- 
plicates, overgeneralizes, negates, adds to, 
takes from, or artificially separates it. A 
understands, anything, then, when his 
diagnosis, at any moment, is free from 
identifications and when he is cognizant 
of the structural relationships discover- 
able both in what is talked about and in 
what is said. 

The emphasis in the study of the re- 
maining thirty group discussions was 
turned to a descriptive listing of the kinds 
of misevaluations manifested. Three of 
the most persistent are here set out. 


The Prevention of Projection 


Bertrand Russell introduced the term 
propositional function, concerning which 
Cassius J. Keyser observed that ‘it is, 
perhaps, the weightiest term that has 
entered the nomenclature, in the course 
of a hundred years.’ Roughly, a propo- 
sitional function is a statement contain- 
ing one or more variables. By a variable 
is meant a term whose meaning or value 
is undetermined and to which one or 
more values or meanings can be as- 
signed at will. A propositional function 
becomes a proposition when a single 
value is assigned to the variable. 

A significant characteristic of a propo- 
sitional function (e.g., ‘x are scarce,’ 
‘Shakespeare was a great writer,’ ‘Re- 
ligion is an opiate,’ etc.) is that such a 
statement is neither true nor false, but 
ambiguous. If to x is assigned the 
single, more definite value ‘Houses for 
rent in 1947’ * and we say, ‘Houses for 
rent in 1947 are scarce,’ the propositional 
function has become a one-valued true 
proposition. ‘Negroes are cowards’ is to 
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be considered a many-valued statement 
and therefore indeterminate. But assign 
to the variable ‘Negroes’ the value ‘Pvt. 
Woodall I. Marsh of Pittsburgh, of the 
92nd Div., who won the Silver Star for 
taking twelve wounded paratroopers out 
of the front line to safety, fording a rag- 
ing torrent in his truck, after an officer 
had said it couldn’t be done,’ and the re- 
sulting statement is a proposition, but 
now a false one. 

A rather considerable amount of the 
talk in the discussions was carried on in 
statements containing many-valued vari- 
ables as if they were single-valued. Much 
too often a permanence and a specificity 
were assumed in the speaking, where on 
closer analysis there could be found only 
processes and varieties, even though con- 
cealed by the terms as used. Difficulties 
were to be expected (and they occurred) 
whenever the distinction was not recog- 
nized and wherever there was confidence 
that single-values prevailed. It should be 
noticed that difficulty arises not because 
variables are used, but only when they 
are presumed to be something other, i.e., 
identified with non-variables.* 

Some surprise was shown at the San 


* For a further analysis of this along with 
the factors of meaninglessness here omitted, 
see Alfred Korzybski, op. cit., pp. 135-145 and 
Cassius J. Keyser, Mathematics and the Ques- 
tion of the Cosmic Mind, New York: Scripta 
Mathematica, 1935, pp. 4-7. 

* Of course, since there are varying degrees 
of rigor in the assigning of values, ‘Houses 
for rent’ can be further located and specified. 

*This does not say that many-valued state- 
ments ought to be eliminated from use. It does 
say that for maximum ‘understanding,’ partici- 
pants must know the difference and not re- 
spond as if one were the same as the other. 
Nor is there any reason why anyone must speak 
at all times in the rigorous mood of proposi- 
tions. It is enough, in the present context, to 
recognize that the lack of rigor, when un- 
noticed, was a persistent source of one kind 
of disturbance. 
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Francisco Conference on World Security 
when the Polish question became a source 
of controversy as both the American and 
the Russian delegates took for granted a 
non-existent singularity in value in the 
variable ‘democratic.’ 5 Democratic,, con- 
cerned with the protection of minority 
opinions, is not democratic,, the Soviet 
notion of racial equality and Communist 
dominance. It is not argued that the ware- 
ness of the semantic distinction would 
have dissolved the difference in interests 
at that conference—but in terms of our 
findings it is believed that the awareness 
might at least have exposed the source 
of the friction which grew out of the be- 
lief of each delegation that the other 
was behaving badly, since had not both 
agreed on the necessity of ‘democracy’ in 
Poland? 

The mechanism involved here can be 
put in focus by comparison with the sim- 
plicity-clarity doctrine. This view would 
locate the trouble in the word ‘demo- 
cratic,’ making it the ‘barrier rather than 
the medium of understanding.’ Our view 
suggests that it might be equally cogent 
to note the projection-response, i.e., the 
assumption of a listener that he knew 
how the term was being used.* 

At the heart of projection-misevalu- 
ation is the belief that there are values or 
meanings #2 terms. But values and mean- 
ings are assigned or ascribed to terms by 


*See the statement by Dean Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve in The New York Times, Oct. 
31, 1945, p. 21. 

‘John Buchan, commenting upon Marshal 
Haig’s reserve, told the story of the latter's 


attempt to be friendly with a solitary private . 


by a roadside: “Well, my man, where did you 
start the war?’ Private (pale to the teeth): 
‘I swear to God, Sir, I never started no war.’ 
‘Start’ is a ‘basic’ word, but start with value, 
equivalent to a place of induction, is not start 
with values, equivalent to causing a war to 
begin. This is, of course, projection and by- 
passing at its simplest level. 


a human nervous system. But so pervasive 
is the unexamined notion that words can 
have exact meanings compounded in and 
of themselves, in the way a tree has 
branches, that it is often difficult to per- 
suade a listener that in discussion the 
other fellow may be assigning a value 
to his variables which is not at all the one 
the listener would assign if he were 
speaking. 

In the thirty group discussions the pro- 
jection-developed conflicts arose mainly 
at three points: in the exploratory-phase 
where the effort is to locate and expose 
the problem to be talked about; in the 
search-for-solutions-phase where the con- 
flicts of interests arise; and in the for- 
mula-phase where effort is directed to the 
search for a program of action on which 
agreement can be reached. Present find- 
ings suggest that irrelevant discords which 
arise because of failure to uncover the 
individual values assigned to variables, 
and because of the unconscious assump- 
tion of the participants that each knows 
how the variables are being used by the 
others are an irritating influence on the 
rest of the discussion. 

Obstructionists, either naive or sophis- 
ticated, can readily tie up any discussion 
by insisting on the fixing of all variables. 
This is the age-old sophistry which in- 
sists that terms be defined once and for 
all. But no definition can prevent a 
speaker from assigning other values to the 
variables, either by design or accident, 
as the discussion continues. In fact, the 
investigation revealed that there is most 
danger of by-passing when the members 
of the group hold fast to the belief that 
since the term has been given a definition 
everyone will use it in just that way. But 
it should be clear that no matter how 
terms are defined, the necessity of 
analysis for the values being assigned in 
the course of the talk still exists. 
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Statements of Fact and Inference 

A rich source of misunderstanding, 
was the belief of many of the participants 
in the factuality of their assertions. It was 
rarely sufficiently realized that a state- 
ment of fact can be made only after 
someone observes some thing or rela- 
tion. Any utterance made prior to obser- 
vation or when observation is not pos- 
sible involves an inference or guess. One 
cannot speak with more than some de- 
gree of probability about what is to hap- 
pen or about what happened before 
records were made. Nor, because of the 
recalcitrance of nature and life, is it pos- 
sible to be factual about a host of present 
perplexities. Thus, in 1947, can anyone 
do more than conjecture about the pre- 
cise cellular functions which end in 
cancer? 

Although in discussion people are 
quick to assert ‘the’ facts on any topic, 
it makes more than a little difference if 
instead of giving statements which fit 
observable phenomena they give their 
conjectured versions of what was ob- 
served. An example may make the point. 


{In an Ohio State Hospital] . . . the 
attendant yelled at a patient to get up 
off the bench so the worker-patient 
could sweep. But the patient did not 
move. The attendant jumped up with 
an inch-wide restraining strap and be- 
gan to beat the patient in the face. . . 
‘Get the hell up!’ It was a few min- 
utes before the attendant discovered 
that he was strapped around the middle 
to the bench and could not get up.’ 


The attendant observed one thing but as- 
sumed in his response something more, 
i.e., a reason for the patient’s immo- 
bility. His analysis of the situation added 
to what could be observed and must, 
therefore, be considered inferential. 


* Albert Q. Maisel, “The Shame of Our Men- 


tal Hospitals,’ Life, May 6, 1946, p. 105. 
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It seems unlikely that a discussion 
can be carried entirely on a factual basis 
using only statements based on the ob- 
servations of the participants or anyone 
else. Any argument which seeks to prove 
that what is true of some, must be true 
of many cases, which concludes that if a 
program did or did not work in one 
place, it will or will not work in an es- 
sentially similar place, which supposes 
that certain effects will follow from the 
operation of indicated causes—such typ- 
ical lines of argument have an inferential 
basis which calls for little explication. But 
if conclusions and suppositions are pre- 
sented as if they were factual and thus 
necessarily certain rather than tentative 
and probable, then an identification is at 
work which must affect the decisions be- 
ing reached. Furthermore, if inferential 
utterances are passed off by participants 
in a discussion as if they were factual or 
as if they had the same degree of prob- 
ability as factual statements, then there 
is created an atmosphere in which the 
search for understanding, , on the issue 
tends to be subordinated to the vigor of 
the contending speakers, with the issue 
decided by attrition rather than by the 
adequacy of the assertions. 


De finition-T hinking 

Pete Hatsuoko had been born in this 
country, though one of his parents had 
been born in Japan. He went to the 
public schools and received a degree from 
the State University. He had never been 
to Japan. He could not read or write 
Japanese. He knew only a few Japanese 
phrases used in family small-talk. After 
his induction into the Army, he was as- 
signed to the Infantry. The orientation 
program included talks on the nature of 
the enemy. The captain in charge thought 
Pete should give one of the talks on “The 
Japanese Mentality.’ Peter tried in all 
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candor to explain that he knew prac- 
tically nothing about Japanese life and 
culture, that both his and his father’s 
education had been received in this 
country. “But you're a Japanese,’ argued 
the Captain, ‘and you know about the 
Japanese. You prepare the talk.’ Pete did 
—from notes after he read an Army 
handbook and a half-dozen popular mag- 
azine articles. 

The evaluation of the two men may be 
analyzed as the prototype of a pattern 
which occurred frequently in the discus- 
sions. In a sense communication between 
them stopped when the conversation be- 
gan. The issue was faced on quite differ- 
ent grounds by each. Pete oriented his 
thinking around ‘facts.’ He talked in 
terms of them. He was, as far as is 
known, making statements which could 
have been verified or at least investi- 
gated. The Captain, on the other hand, 
seemed preoccupied with associations 
stirred up inside his nervous system by 
an accident of phrasing. The verbal classi- 
fication ‘Japanese’ received his attention 
so that Pete’s talking was neglected. It 
was as if the label ‘Japanese’ served as a 
stimulus pushing off the Captain's think- 
ing in a direction removed from the situ- 
ation. The direction can be plotted by his 
definition: ‘A Japanese is a person who 
knows about the Japanese. It follows, 
therefore, that Pete Hatsuoko is a person 
who knows about the Japanese. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that Pete Hatsuoko can 
give the talk. Other factors in the situ- 
ation need not be considered.’ 

The Captain's misevaluation can be 


viewed as a response to his private verbal 


definition as if it were something more. 
The point being made is not that there 
is anything sinister in the Captain's pri- 
vate conjuring up of images. It is enough 
to note that the behavior which resulted 
was of a kind very different from that 
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which would have taken account of the 
Outside phenomena. Furthermore, de- 
cisions made on the basis of verbal asso- 
ciations, no matter how elaborate, are not 
the same as nor commensurate with those 
derived from consideration of ‘facts.’ The 
point, in short, is this: evaluations based 
on the private elaboration of verbal for- 
mulae are not the same as nor should 
they be equated with evaluations based 
on verifiable descriptions or observa- 
tions.® 

What is important here is not the 
particular dodging of the issue by the 
Captain, but that this is a type of reaction 
which is in evidence in a very wide 
variety of human situations. Two ex- 
amples are given. 

According to a popular account, 
George Westinghouse designed a train 
brake operated by compressed air. After 
it was patented he struggled to convince 
railroad men of his invention’s value. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt of the New York 
Central is said to have replied: “Do you 
mean to tell me with a straight face that 
a moving train can be stopped with 
wind?’ 

The mechanism of the misunderstand- 
ing, may be generalized thus: 


1. The issue was presented by refer- 
ence to something non-verbal and observ- 
able. 

2. The reply was oriented by a verbal 
definition. “What is wind? Something less 
solid than iron. A non-massive thing like 
wind cannot stop an iron train. Therefore 


* An approach to (but not the same as) this 
distinction may be seen in the somewhat neg- 
lected insight of William James that most of 
the civilized languages except English have 
two words for ‘knowledge,’ e.g., savoir and 
connditre, wissen and kennen, or knowledge- 
about and knowledge-of-acquaintance. The lat- 
ter is derived from direct experience of fact 
and situation; the former arises from reflection 


and abstract (i.e., verbal) thinking. 
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the proposal is to be dismissed.’ Our dis- 
cussion experience suggests that the mis- 
understanding, would move directly to 
overt conflict were the conclusion to be 
personalized by some such assertion by 
Vanderbilt as, “Westinghouse, you're a 
fool.’ 

That this sort of generalized verbalistic 
orientation to situations is not without 
its significance in human affairs is, per- 
haps, sharply presented in Hartley's study 
of the attitudes of 500 students, using a 
slightly modified form of the Bogardus 
Social Distance Scale with the names of 
some 35 ethnic groups. In the list were 
included the names of three entirely 
imaginary nationalities: Danirean, Piren- 
ean, Wallonian. It was found that on the 
average there was as much prejudice di- 
rected against the ‘none-such’ groups as 
against any other. One concludes that the 
thinking was in terms of the words, since 
there were no facts on which the think- 
ing could be based. Or as the investi- 
gator puts it: ‘From the point of view 
of the experience of students, they must 
represent groups completely unknown in 
reality. Even if some students may have 
chosen to consider the Pireneans to be 
people who live in the Pyrenees; the 
Wallonians, Walloons; and the Dan- 
ireans something else; the fact that they 
tended to do this is in itself significant. 
In reality there are no such groups, and 
for the attributes an individual may as- 
sign to them, we must look to the indi- 
vidual for the explanation, not to the 
group.’ ® 

The identification of these two broadly 
characterized modes of thinking in the 
discussions was rarely as neatly etched or 
as readily explainable as in these ex- 
amples, in which the point of conflict is 
readily evident and from which the heat 
of controversy is absent. For the most 
part the misevaluation was concealed by 


the complexity of the subjects under dis- 
cussion. When the topics had to do with 
government and religious activities, labor 
unions, propaganda, prejudice, taxation, 
health and social insurance, etc., the argu- 
ment on even the local and specific issues 
was Often observed to develop around a 
backlog of readily defined associations 
which the participants had on the terms 
‘communism,’ ‘bureaucracy,’ ‘labor racke- 
teers,’ ‘big business,’ ‘government spend- 
ing,’ ‘Wall Street,’ etc., quite apart from 
the fitness of their formulations with the 
immediate and particular aspect of the 
topic being talked about. 

In one group during the course of the 
study an attempt was made to correct the 
misunderstanding, of the participants. 
That group, which was observed in five 
different discussions, was made up of 
people who manifested to an unusual de- 
gree this orientation by definition. The 
leader, a man of some experience, had on 
occasion sought to move the talk from 
the definition to the factual level and for 
his effort was accused of taking sides. In 
an attempt to explain the type of reaction 
which was producing unnecessary strains 
he set up a simple demonstration by 
means of a conventional formula. They 
had been discussing the advisability of 
continuing the Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. Three recorded speeches, 
each favoring the continuation of the 
FEPC, were played. The group was then 
asked to rank the speakers A, B, and C 
according to the effectiveness, logical 
soundness, etc. of the argument. B was 
judged the best with A and C following. 
A month later the three speeches were 
replayed for the group with but one 
change in the instructions. It was ex- 
plained that speaker B was a ‘Negro.’ A 


*Eugene Hartley, Problems in Prejudice. 
Morningside Heights, N.Y.: King’s Crown 
Press, 1946, p. 26. 
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was then judged the most effective with 
C second and B third. Such a result can, 
perhaps, be accounted for in many ways. 
But the notion that the members of the 
group in the second playing of the rec- 
ords were diverted from the speeches to 
a concern with the definition-associations 
of the word ‘Negro’ is nevertheless sug- 


gestive.?° 


Conclusions 


These three types of reaction which 
lead to misunderstanding, by no means 
exhaust those which have been catalogued. 
They are presented as indications of a 
source of conflict and breakdown in a 
rather limited series of discussion situ- 
ations. 

Suppose participants could be so 
trained that they did not project their 
own values into variables, did not respond 
inferentially as if they were responding 
factually, and did not identify definition 
with fact-thinking, etc., would it follow 


* In this group there was an occasion when 
there were signs of what could be called ‘patho- 
logical misunderstanding:.’ This occurred when 
the leader tried to account for their different 
responses to the same recorded speeches. A 
highly-verbalized, aggressive member proceeded 
to lose his temper, even threatening the leader 
with physical harm for his statement that ‘to 
change one’s attitude because of the word 
“Negro” was not quite sensible.’ Such an occur- 
rence leads one to wonder whether a person, 
when unaware of the distinction, can become 
so immersed in definition-thinking, so habitu- 
ated to identifying it with fact-thinking, that 
he may be rendered incapable of facing facts 
even when they are shown—much less talked 
about. In this state, identifications become evi- 
dence of a kind of un-sanity. 


that problems and disagreements in dis- 
cussions would be thereby solved or re- 
solved? Little in our findings so far could 
either support or raise doubts about such 
a conclusion. What is conceivable is this: 
the study of the sources of misunder- 
standing, might, if the lessons were well 
learned, keep people from the moments 
when their talk leads to unnecessarily 
created controversy. Such antisepsis might, 
perhaps, create the atmosphere in which 
solutions become possible. Only then 
would it be desirable to explore the 
means leading to understanding, .. 

It is not yet clear to what extent on- 
the-ground training in the patterns of 
proper evaluation will lead to a reduction 
in the points of disintegration in group 
discussions. The possibility of locating 
and charting such points, however, sug- 
gests that discussion leaders might well 
be made more sensitive to the signs of 
their development. Study might then 
move to the investigation of means by 
which such oncoming conflicts can be 
arrested or deflected. 

One further conclusion seems inescap- 
able. Where the basic orientation of a 
culture makes few semantically critical de- 
mands, it will not be surprising if men 
are isolated from each other by their 
very modes of communication. This is 
but a way of implying that progress in 
‘understanding’ does not require either 
the correction or simplification of the 
language in use, or the creation of 
special abridgments, but rather that 
progress depends instead on a reorienta- 
tion of attitudes toward the verbalizing 


" process itself. 
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MAKING SENSE WITH STATEMENTS 
OF COMPANY POLICY 


N BULLETINS to supervisors and book- 
lets for employees an industrial com- 
pany issues various sorts of general di- 
rective which people refer to as ‘state- 
ments of policy.’ Some of them amount 
to little more than vague rhetoric. Thus— 
The Company recognizes each worker 
as an individual, even though his ef- 
forts are merged with the efforts of 
others. 
This commits the company, as a large 
organization, to a human interest in its 
rank and file, which might otherwise fig- 
ure as mere ‘hands,’ or classified groups. 
It professes responsibility for an ideal— 
of respect for personality. But since it 
points to no intended practice, it seems 
to stop short as just a moral platitude. 
So does the following, although it sounds 
more explicit. 
A just and adequate wage for a fair 
day’s work shall be the determining 
factor in fixing rates of pay—consid- 
eration being given also to skill and 
productivity. 
Before this pronouncement can guide 
practice it must suggest that the company 
has standard ways for judging what /s 
‘just’ and ‘adequate’ in a wage, and ‘fair’ 
in a day's work. Otherwise it lacks real 
policy-character. 


* Professor Emeritus of English Composition, 
Wellesley College. Author, Grammar and 
Thinking, Joining in Public Discussion, Crea- 
tive Discussion, Training for Group Experi- 
ence, ‘Words and Assumptions in the Issue of 
Union Status,” ETC., Il, 38-46 (Autumn, 
1944). 


ALFRED D. SHEFFIELD * 


Certain statements which do point to 
practice yet lack another feature which 
precepts need in order to rank as policy. 
Thus— 

Criticism of an employee should be 

made privately, and in no case should 

he be reprimanded in the presence of 

those of equal or lower rank. 
This is a good maxim for any line of- 
ficial anywhere. It marks an item of 
recognized technique in handling men. 
But it is not expressive of any distinctive 
corporate point of view. In remarking 
a mere point of job competency in an 
executive critic, it does not rise to the 
level of a company pronouncement. 

Statements, again, may have the note 
of corporate spokesmanship, and be 
action-pointed, and yet miss a true policy- 
character by addressing a lower level of 
response in the actor. Thus a standing 
order in a confectionery plant directs 
that— 

As precaution against bacteriological 

troubles, machines should be not 

merely washed with hot water but 
scalded out with live steam. 
Another, from an automobile plant, en- 
joins— 

All employees who operate bufhing or 

polishing jacks are to wear tight-fitting 

sleeves and no ties. 
These precepts are said to ‘address a lower 
level of response’ not because they are 
less important: non-infection of food 
and safety of workers are not small mat- 
ters. Nor because they are undistinctive 
of company problems: each relates to 








operations characteristic of the plant in 
question. But they come as regulations, 
making their bid as prescriptions of things 
to do or not do, where a policy invites 
the doer to an exercise of discretion. 
Note how this judgment factor appears 
in the following statements: 
In periods of slack employment work 
shall be divided equally, so far as prac- 
ticable. 
Attachments on wages brought against 
employees by outside creditors will be 
a ground for discharge. 
We shall discourage the giving of re- 
bates or free samples [to secure cus- 
tomers} as tending to unfair compe- 
tition. 
The differences between the above-quoted 
standing orders and these formulas is. the 
difference between rule and principle. A 
rule is concrete, and specifies what should 
be done or not done. A principle is more 
abstract, and in each given situation it 
affords guidance only as appropriately 
interpreted. In any particular case it gives 
the doer an authoritative direction to use 
his situational insight in thinking out his 
own course of action. 


Policies as Expressive of 
Organizational Purpose 


The several kinds of directive state- 
ment that we have been discussing bring 
our four features which define a state- 
ment as one of ‘organizational Po.icy:’ 
namely— 


(a) It implies responsibility for an 
ideal ; 

(b) It makes a commitment for prac- 
tice; 

(c) It is expressive of an institutional 
role and a corporate purpose; 

(d) It expects to guide action with a 
principle of judgment, not to 
prescribe action with a rule. 
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These features are evident in the follow- 
ing typical pronouncement: 

The Company expects to pay wages as 

good as prevail for similar work under 

similar conditions within Metropolitan 

Boston. 

As policy, this— 

(a) Professes an ideal of fair wages; 

(b) commits Management to some 

practice of comparison ; 

(c) represents a Company réle in the 

institutional field of industry ; 

(d) leaves scope for discretion as to 

the methods by which ‘prevail- 
ing’ wages are to be ascertained. 

Policies are effective according as they 
are both made and administered by men 
with clear organizational sense as regards 
all four of these policy-features. Any 
real policy, as a directive principle in a 
codperative system, presupposes a cor- 
porate purpose. Its use is to to keep the 
characteristic practices of that system con- 
sistent with that purpose. Where leaders 
and sub-leaders of the system are really 
infused with the spirit of a socially clari- 
fied aim, they can apply a policy with 
discretionary deviations answering to 
varied circumstances, without losing its 
intended consistency as a standard set by 
the aim. Where sub-leaders lack the 
organizational sense necessary to con- 
ceive the purpose, they should not be en- 
trusted with a policy to interpret but be 
given a rule to follow. 

To a leader in business enterprise this 
idea of hinging policy on consciousness of 
purpose may seem to emphasize a non- 
practical sort of social generalizing. ‘Our 


‘company,’ he may say, ‘has a purpose 


quite simple and concrete: namely, to 
make and sell an acceptable product at 
a fair profit. Why can’t we make and 
manage our policies to this end without 
elaborating on an aim that seems ob- 
vious?’ 
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Such an objection calls for two an- 
swers: 

(1) The ‘purpose’ of an associative 
enterprise has meaning only in terms of 
its total setting. It is statable in so bare 
and general a form as that above only 
when its distinctive field has not been 
viewed in all its conditioning factors. An 
industrial enterprise operates in a field of 
institutional relations between its stock- 
holders, managers, technicians, workers, 
customers, and competitors. Its purpose 
is what its leaders mean to achieve for 
the business and social interests in this 
system of intergroup relations. Two com- 
panies, both professing ‘to make and sell 
an acceptable product at a fair profit’ 
may have leaders so differing in their 
standards of success—that is, in the re/a- 
tive weighting they give to interdependent 
values—as to operate with purposes at 
quite different ethical levels. ‘Purpose’ 
here is not to be packed into a neat 
formula; yet it can be defined in words 
and expressed in action. Leaders who 
conceive a collective aim in terms that 
present their enterprise as an asset to 
society will have policies that give all 
their organizational functions a socially 
progressive direction. 

(2) An organization whose leaders 
have conceived no aim that give social 
dignity to its career is likely to have 
policies which spring from crude custom 
and expediency instead of mature insti- 
tutional principle. One needs only to 
recall how, in recent years of war pro- 
duction, firms of national repute as profit- 
makers have been put to embarrassment 
when certain policies—e.g., of restrictive 
patent-monopoly or of regal emoluments 
to top officials—were suddenly brought 
to public attention. Similar embarrass- 
ments have befallen organized labor. Not 
having shaped any clear aim of an ulti- 
mate constructive réle in a unionized 
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plant, it leaves the public to construe its 
policies in terms of its immediate pro- 
tective ‘demands.’ 

To sum up: What is here offered is 
simply a way to view more intensively 
the determinants of good policy-making. 
It suggests that an administrator who 
looks at his business with socially sharp- 
ened perceptions develops his thought 
about policy somewhat as follows: 

First, he pictures mentally the total 
structure of his company’s operating rela- 
tions, seeing what is distinctive in its 
inside set-up of personnel, and in its 
problems with implicated outsiders—the 
investors, customers and competitors. 
Next he attends to the ways in which its 
producing and marketing practices touch 
the special interests of all these groups. 
For example, the function of replacing 
machines to modernize equipment, if ef- 
fected at short intervals, upsets labor and 
gives the investors a plant which has 
become superefficient at the cost of 
finances bled white by the loss of capital 
values in the machines discarded. If ef- 
fected at intervals too long, it incurs loss 
of special orders to better equipped com- 
petitors. Again, the function of setting 
prices touches the balance between mar- 
gin of profit and volume of sales. High 
price on lessened volume may bring good 
profit with lessened labor requirements. 
Low price on expanding volume may 
bring less dependable profit, but give 
jobs to more workmen and goods to cus- 
tomers at lower income-levels. If but two 
administrative functions thus touch major 
interests in all five groups, the whole 
system of functions must compose some 
balance between multiple interests that 
are interdependently ordered. 

Company purpose here makes its ap- 
pearance. A responsible administrator 
forms a definite conception of some 
achievable balance which gives due 








weighting to the claims of all the inter- 
ests. He means the enterprise to develop 
integrally with standards throughout the 
business community. 

With purpose thus conceived on an 
institutional plane, the administrative 
minds of top management will develop 
policies methodically. Where no such 
idea is in control, policies arise spottily, 
in this area or that, as occasions raise 
questions of practice. A mature company 
will develop them as a system of operative 
principles, assuring that Company pur- 
pose takes effect in every area of its 
planned activities. 


Trouble with Unclear Grasp of 
Policy Character 

What we have been saying to discrimi- 
nate a pronouncement of overhead policy 
from other forms of precept gets indirect 
support from troubles that result where 
policies are used with imperfect grasp 
of policy-nature. An example may exhibit 
one kind of miscarriage that can happen. 
It shows a failure to recognize that a 
policy, which directs a general principle 
upon decision-making in a company-wide 
range of situations, should not be asked 
to prescribe the right course in any given 
situation. 

In August 1940 a serious wage dis- 
pute arose in an eastern food-processing 
company. The company was one of over 
a score of subsidiaries of the National X 
Corporation, which operated a country- 
wide business comprising a variety of 
staple products in the food industry. The 
employees of this unit were organized as 


a local Federal Labor Union (AFL), — 


which at this juncture was pressing Man- 
agement for a 10% raise in hourly rates. 
The dispute came to a deadlock and a 
strike. 

To the central office of National X it 
was embarrassing to have a strike situ- 
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ation in the news at this time. Industry 
throughout the land was girding itself 
for full productivity to meet the urgencies 
of national defense. Any corporation of 
National X dimensions was inevitably in 
the public eye. Its successes and failures 
in dealing with labor would be magnified 
by the common concern to see industrial 
practices aligned with the public interest. 
As the strike persisted, this aspect of the 
situation assumed such importance that 
the president of the corporation made the 
journey to the plant to put his personal 
leadership into the effort of settlement. 
On arrival, however, he found himself 
facing a pretty stubborn opposition. The 
union group, led by skilled counsel and 
backed by the regional AFL, was firm 
against any abatement of its terms. As the 
hours of fruitless dispute wore on, the 
president bethought him of a possible 
arbitration in which judgment should be 
asked, not on the ‘merits’ of the wage- 
claims directly, but on the consistency of 
the wages then paid with the Company's 
publicized intentions. The Company had 
a basis for this course in an official book- 
let on Policies in Employee Relations, 
wherein its ‘Policy on Wages’—in at- 
tractive display type—tead as follows: 


National X expects to pay wages in its 
plants and offices as good as or better 
than prevail for similar work under 
similar conditions in the communities 
in which it operates. 


What the president therefore proposed 
and the union accepted as a solution of 
the case was that a new contract be 
drafted, including a schedule of the 
hourly rates then paid, and that'a Board 
of Arbitration be constituted to judge 
whether the rates did in fact ‘conform 
to the policy of the Company set forth 
in the language’ above quoted. The con- 
tract was signed, the strike called off, and 
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the negotiators sat down to a dinner to- 
gether with everybody feeling that their 
difficulties had been solved. 

When, however, the appointed arbi- 
trators began hearings on the issue as put 
in these terms, it became evident that 


testimony and argument proceeded, every 
key word in the pronouncement had dif- 
ferent meanings urged as the right mean- 
ing according as the speaker was a wit- 
ness, lawyer, or official of one side or of 
the other. The result was a web of mul- 


policy-words make trouble when they 


tiple meanings that can be displayed as 
are treated as contract-words. As the 


follows: 


‘National X intends to pay f = ( 
wages | = ¢ 
( 
( 


) hourly wage-rates ;* 

) wage-totals for compared spans of employment.t+ 
) 

) 


in amounts of weekly ‘take’ ;f 
in weekly amounts relative to the number of 


in its plants and offices “= 
weekly hours required to earn them.* 


good as or better 


are received by most employees; 

= (2) are paid by most firms ;* 

are paid by a sampling of firms, passing over 
such as are deemed not properly comparable; 

appear by averaging the showings for the firms 
compared. + 


than prevail 


ro 


= (1) operationally and (as compared job with job;* 
descriptively {as compared class with class 
similar jobs | of job.t 
for similar work. = (2) of like ratings on job ‘factors’ as compared item 
by item; 
= (3) of like /otal rating for the compared aggregates 
of job-factors rated.t 





(1) work conditions in the plant;t 
(2) company conditions (financial status, or social 


level of labor policies and practices) * 


= (1 
under similar conditions = @ 


= (1) localities taken distributively — comparisons for 

the National X plant in each being made 
with Jocal plants ;+ 

= (2) localities taken collectively—comparisons for one 

plant being drawn from all the National X 


L communities. * 


in the communities 


= (1) operates its manufacturing or processing plants ;+ 
in which it sper) = (2) does business, whether of manufacturing or of 
selling its products.* 
* Union-preferred meaning. 
+ Company-preferred meaning. 
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For the Arbitration Board the disagree- 
ments here meant that before undertaking 
to decide whether or not the Company 
had fulfilled the pledge conveyed by its 
Statement, it had to decide just what, in 
terms of expected practice, the pledge 
really was. Here a Company spokesman 
would naturally urge: 

‘We made the statement. Aren't we the 
ones to say just what our words were 
carrying as intent? The Board’s job is 
simply to judge whether what we did 
makes sense with what we meant by what 
we said.” 

To this a Union spokesman would re- 

ly: 

ie its original promulgation of the 
“Policy” the Company could perhaps hold 
itself to be a self-sufficient authority on 
its own utterance. It was speaking on the 
overhead level of the whole National X 
system, in terms appropriately general 
and impressive as a formula for good 
public relations. But when the words 
were put into the clauses of a definite 
local agreement, the change of context 
put them under the need of a fresh under- 
standing—one answering to the change 
from their original aim to profess a 
liberal Company spirit to their new aim 
to specify action in an immediate situ- 
ation. The Company now became te- 
sponsible that what its language meant 
was what the other party was given to 
understand. Within the circumstances of 
a strike to be settled, the Union officials 
did not sign the agreement as an ac- 
ceptance of words which might have un- 
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acceptable meanings to be later disclosed 
by their authors.’ 

In effect this is to say that a violence 
had been done to the policy character of 
the whole utterance when it was made to 
do duty as a clause in a contract, where 
it is expected to say what will be done 
instead of saying what principle will be 
observed in deciding what to do. 

It was not a fault in National X's orig- 
inal statement that every one of its key 
words was so ambiguous. It was ad- 
dressed to executives in a large number 
of plants which operated in labor-markets 
north, south, east, and west, with differ- 
ing cost-of-living conditions. It was def- 
inite enough to convey a guiding princi- 
ple, and the alternative ways of constru- 
ing its words gave officials in each lo- 
cality the right measure of discretion as 
to the appropriate method of making ac- 
ceptable wage-comparisons. The fault 
here lay not in the words but in a forced 
use not appropriate to their first intention. 
When captains of the industry, from their 
national office, say in tones of benevolent 
authority, ‘We mean to do right by our 
work-people,’ the words fall on ears not 
alerted by inconsistencies before the hear- 
er’s eyes. But when local work-people 
hear them following upon things less 
benevolent which company rate-setters 
seem free to do, they wear ear-phones for 
undertones of a ventriloquized logic af- 
firming— 

We like to do right; 
We do what we like; 
What we do must be right. 
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BRINGING UP THE 
SEMANTICALLY 


N SEPTEMBER of 1945 I registered for 

a course in general semantics.’ Before 
many weeks had passed, I had begun to 
see the fascinating possibilities for se- 
mantic training in our own family. My 
husband and I are both college graduates 
of the year 1931. We were married in 
1934, and during the next two and a half 
years we both worked in order to accumu- 
late during those depression years enough 
of this world’s goods to allow us to start 
the serious business of having children 
with a feeling of some security that we 
would be able to provide for them. Our 
first daughter, Neva Lou, was born in 
July, 1937. At that time we also bought 
our first home, a suburban acreage near 
Denver, Colorado, where we lived for six 
years. Our second daughter, Jeanne, was 
born in April, 1941. In the summer of 
1943 we sold our home and moved to 
Wichita, Kansas, where we lived until 
November, 1944. We were then trans- 
ferred back to Denver, and after much 
delay found a house to live in so that 
we could resume normal family routine. 
This brings us up to date—Lou and Alice, 
husband and wife, Neva Lou, now nine 

* Teaching Fellow in Basic Communications, 
University of Denver. 

*Dr. Elwood Murray's course in General 
Semantics for Business and the Professions, 
at the University of Denver. I wish to ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Murray, for 


whose course this paper was originally pre- 
pared 
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and a half, and Jeanne, five and a half. 
I mention our various moves because they 
have bearing on some of the problems 
which have arisen with the children that 
will be mentioned later. 


Generalizations and the ‘Average’ 


Child 


We were fortunate in having a pedia- 
trician, Dr. John A. Schoonover, who 
guided us toward proper evaluation on 
many problems. He first pointed out that 
our daughter, Neva Lou, was different 
from any other child and must be handled 
as an individual. Of course he general- 
ized to the extent of comparing her 
weight, height, and other physical char- 
acteristics with the ‘average’ child of her 
age, but he never allowed us to forget 
that she as an individual did not have to 
measure up to these generalizations. He 
pointed out that she knew better than we 
did when she needed to eat and how 
much, and when she was ready to cut 
teeth, crawl, sit up, etc. As a result we 
avoided much intensional behavior which 
causes some parents to worry. If she 
wanted only two ounces of milk when 
the ‘book said’ she should have eight, we 
wasted no time, energy, and emotion try- 
ing to coax her into taking what she did 
not want. If she chose to cry when we 
had ascertained that she was not in phys- 
ical pain—no pins, no wet and chafing 
diapers, no fever, no hunger, no exces- 








sive cold or heat to make her uncomfort- 
able—then we let her cry without mis- 
evaluating by worrying or assuming that 
‘all crying’ is undesirable or harmful. 

We were also able to evaluate appro- 
priately without worrying when she 
reached the ripe old age of ten and one- 
half months, still toothless, still lying 
placidly in her play pen, juggling her 
toys with her feet and hands, without 
making any attempt to sit up alone, crawl, 
or even form consonant sounds. We were 
able to regard this state of affairs as 
‘natural’ even when our friends shook 
their heads and silently or explicitly indi- 
cated that she wasn’t doing as expected 
of the ‘average’ child of that age. Within 
the next month and a half she acquired 
eight teeth, sat up alone, crawled, stood 
up alone, and said her first real ‘words,’ 
thus proving the doctor's point that she 
would do these things when she was 
ready as an individual to do them. 

Generalizations about the ‘average’ 
child are useful guides but not infallible 
dicta. Dr. Francis P. Chisholm has given 
a clear-cut analysis of this proposition as 
follows: 

Of course, the generalizations that 
we make are necessary tools for dealing 
with the world. We want to talk on 
some occasions about all chairs to- 
gether, all people together; but a very 
good guide in this dangerous business, 
a good slogan to remember is, ‘Gen- 
eralize all you want about anything, 
and never believe a word you say.” 


Signal and Allness Reactions 


When Neva Lou was less than a year 
old she had a tumorous blood vessel re- 
moved from her chest by radium and the 
electric needle. When the first treatment 

* Francis P. Chisholm, Introductory Lectures 


on General Semantics, Chicago: Institute of 
General Semantics, 1944, p. 75. 
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occurred she was handled by a skin 
specialist in what seemed to me such a 
rough manner that she was frightened 
and hurt unnecessarily. No doubt there 
was some misevaluation on my part, in 
that I developed some fine signal re- 
actions to that doctor. S. I. Hayakawa in 
Language in Action says that the differ- 
ence between signals and symbols is not 
in the nature of the signals or symbols 
themselves, but in the invariability or 
variability of our responses toward them. 
I reduced my signal reaction to this par- 
ticular doctor when I later learned some 
‘facts’ about him—that he was in some 
pain and under continual nervous strain, 
due to radium burns on his hands, and 
to overwork. Nevertheless, Neva Lou de- 
veloped a signal reaction, not only to him, 
but to all doctors, and it was certainly a 
fact that she screamed every time a doctor 
Or a man in a white coat approached her 
for about three years after that time. By 
the time she was in her fourth year I was 
able to reason with her, to show her that 
all doctors did not hurt her, and that she 
should delay her signal reaction (I didn’t 
use those terms) until she saw whether 
there was any reason for crying. 
Another instance in which she ac- 
quired an ‘allness’ reaction occurred when 
she was about a year and a half old. She 
was quite ill, and because I did not know 
that veal has a fiber construction that 
doctors have found difficult for most 
babies to digest (a case where generali- 
zation might have saved me some 
trouble), I fed her chopped veal and 
peas which were soon rejected violently 
by her stomach. The interesting thing 
was that Neva Lou developed an ‘allness’ 
reaction, not to the veal which actually 
(or as nearly as the doctor was able to 
determine) upset her stomach and made 
her sicker, but to the peas, which she re- 
fused to eat after that time. Again, thanks 
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to Dr. Schoonover's advice, we did not 
force her to eat peas. We offered them 
to her occasionally, suggesting that these 
were new fresh peas that we grew in our 
own garden and not like the last peas 
she had tried, or that these were peas 
fixed with cheese sauce which she liked, 
etc., until at last she decided that they 
really were different peas and she liked 
them. 

About the same time, friends of ours 
who had a small daughter with a ‘feed- 
ing problem’ came to Denver. The 
mother had attached that label to the 
child and was reacting to the label. When 
we prevailed upon her to take the child 
to Dr. Schoonover, he told her that the 
‘problem’ was strictly of her own mak- 
ing, that she had caused the condition by 
trying (beginning when the baby was 
very young) to force an individual, her 
child, to fit a hypothetical average child. 
He said that it was going to be her diffi- 
cult job to remedy the situation by pre- 
senting food to the child at meal time 
with no demonstration of emotion, no 
matter what happened to the food, and 
removing the food from the child after 
a reasonable period, still with no action 
or expression to indicate emotion of any 
kind. He pointed out that considering 
her age and size, it would be possible for 
her to lose about seven pounds and go 
without food (provided she had water 
or other liquids) for as long as two weeks 
without doing her harm. As it turned out, 
the child did just about that, but at the 
end of that time she was no longer a 
‘feeding problem.’ In that case the mother 
was able to see how she had been in- 
tensionally deciding what she thought the 
child needed, instead of considering the 
child as the real life-fact. 


The Need for Flexibility 
When our second daughter was born, 
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the need for a dynamic approach to child- 
care was most apparent. We had by then 
had almost four years in which to ob- 
serve one child’s behavior and develop- 
ment, and had no doubt done some ab- 
stracting or generalizing, at least at the 
silent level, as to what ‘children’ were 
like. It was not long before we discov- 
ered that this child,, Jeanne, was very 
different from child,, Neva Lou. At birth 
the two girls had weighed almost the 
same, but from there on it was a differ- 
ent story. Where Neva Lou had been 
placid and deliberate, Jeanne was active 
and exploratory — crawling, walking, 
climbing, cutting teeth, trying to talk, 
etc., at a much younger age. Where Neva 
Lou had approached the ‘average’ on the 
amount of food she consumed, Jeanne 
contented herself with less than half the 
‘normal’ amount rather consistently. 
Again, without our doctor's advice, we 
might have created a problem. He gave 
us a helpful example of individual dif- 
ferences by telling us about twin boys, 
then about five years old, who were his 
patients. He said that almost from birth, 
one of the twins had eaten about half the 
quantity of the same foods that the other 
twin ate, yet at that time he was a little 
heavier and a little taller than his twin 
with the heartier appetite. 

When Jeanne was about ten months 
old, she refused to be fed—she insisted 
on feeding herself or not eating at all. 
It was inconvenient for me, because she 
also refused to use any implement other 
than her fingers, with the result that after 
each meal we had a three-fold cleanup 
job to do—wash cloth for her face and 
hands, dish cloth for her table, and mop 
rag for the floor. This went on for about 
three months before she used a spoon 
with any degree of predictability. It called 
for conscious evaluation of the important 
and the unimportant to convince me that 








the nourishment of my daughter was 
more important than the manner in which 
she partook of this nourishment. We have 
some friends who have placed a great 
emphasis on table manners since their 
children were very small. Consequently 
they regard our children as ‘heathens’ at 
the dinner table, while to us meal time 
at their home sometimes seems un- 
comfortably like a correctional institu- 
tion. 

At the same time that we were learn- 
ing to vary our reactions to fit the indi- 
vidual situation at hand, we were also 
learning that ‘objects’ or ‘process facts’ 
—persons—are important in their rela- 
tionships, and that ‘adding’ a new ‘fact’ 
is generally a non-additive affair. Child, 
plus child, does not usually equal two 
children ‘period’. There are cumulative 
relations which change the entire situ- 
ation. It was impossible to handle Jeanne 
in the same way in which we had dealt 
with Neva Lou. Besides the fact that we 
were Alice’**? and Lou™*! instead of 
Alice?®*? and Lou®’’, there was the added 
factor of Neva Lou in the picture. Where 
we could control ovr emotions over a 
‘feeding problem’ it was almost impos- 
sible to restrain Neva Lou’s expressions 
of amazement and disapproval about 
Jeanne’s ‘undesirable’ eating habits. 
Where we had let Neva Lou cry if she 
felt like it, Jeanne was sometimes enter- 
tained by Neva Lou when she cried; or 
perhaps it was so confusing to have one 
child talking and the other crying, that we 
would pick up the crying child to elimi- 
nate the more disturbing noise. From this 


point on, our evaluations were less fre- . 


quently appropriate, partly because we 
unconsciously tried to deal with Jeanne 
as we had done with Neva Lou under 
similar circumstances without being con- 
sciously aware of the differences not only 
in the children but in the relationships. 
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I had learned that when Neva Lou 
first started exploring I could teach her 
very quickly what not to touch. If saying 
‘No’ and removing the object, say an 
ashtray, from her hands was not enough, 
slapping her hands with the verbal ‘No’ 
presented at the same time soon brought 
about the desired behavior. However, 
when Jeanne reached the exploring stage 
and I tried the same procedure, I met 
with nothing except an opposition of 
‘wills’ and usually failure on my part. 
There are definite differences in the 
‘stick-to-it-iveness’ or ‘stubbornness’ of 
the two children, but I cannot decide 
whether this is something innate, or 
whether it has been brought about by the 
different neuro-semantic environment, the 
different relations and methods of hand- 
ling, of the two children. While I have 
learned that I must develop more flexi- 
bility in my attitudes and reactions if I 
expect to accomplish anything in training 
Jeanne, I must confess that I am still 
groping rather unsuccessfully for those 
more effective methods. 


Abstraction and Identification 

One of the worst mistakes that I have 
made, from a semantic viewpoint, is in 
identification. I have many times told one 
of the children that she was bad, or 
naughty, or mean, when I should have 
pointed out that what she did was called 
bad, or mean, because it hurt someone or 
destroyed something, but that she wasn’t 
bad herself. The static implications of 
such identification, I see now, are almost 
disastrous. If Jeanne, for instance, ab- 
stracts from my attitudes and verbaliza- 
tions the ‘feeling’ that she is ‘bad’ because 
she climbs to the top cupboard shelf to 
get the candy which I have told her she 
can't have without asking for it, she is 
certainly not learning anything which will 
improve her neuro-semantic adjustments. 
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If we have these static attitudes within 
our skins, we express them verbally, 
thereby harming our children by develop- 
ing the same semantic misapprehensions 
in them. Just the simple act of speaking 
of Jeanne as ‘the baby’ has static impli- 
cations, not only for us, but for her older 
sister and even for herself if she learns 
to think of herself as ‘the baby of the 
family’ instead of as a growing, changing 
child. 

Alfred Korzybski has some ideas con- 
cerning the semantic training of children 
that need to be substantiated in experi- 
ence. For example, he says that ‘It should 
be noticed that the average child is born 
extensional, and then his evaluations are 
distorted as the result of intensional train- 
ing by parents, teachers, etc., who are 
unaware of the heavy neurological conse- 
quences.’ * He goes on to say that ‘The 
old orientations are being perpetuated, 
as a rule unknowingly, through the 
aristotelian structure of our language, our 
institutions, etc. The new orientations are 
simpler than the old because they are 
closer to empirical facts, and so are even 
more easily absorbed by children—pro- 
vided parents, teachers, etc., are them- 
selves aware of the new methods and so 
can give the children guidance.’ ¢ 

He describes the development of a 
child as follows: 


Before birth, the child can be con- 
sidered as in ideal conditions. He floats 
comfortably in a fluid of a temperature 
equal to his own. All his wants are 
satisfied, as everything is supplied to 
him by the maternal body. At birth . . . 
external influences begin to impinge on 
him, and he must begin to adjust him- 
self. Very soon the average infant finds 
* Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity, sec- 


ond edition, Lancaster, Pa., 1941, Introduction, 
p. xv. 


* Ibid., p. xxiii. 
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that he can get what he wants, within 
certain limits, by certain movements or 
by crying. For the infant, a cry or a 
word becomes semantic magic. In 
Pavlov's language, a word governs a 
conditional reflex. . . . Obviously, in 
grown-up humans the identification of 
the symbol with the thing must be 
pathological. But in infancy the con- 
fusion of orders of abstractions must 
be considered as an entirely natural 
semantic period. The infant ‘knows’ 
nothing about science and events. Ob- 
jects and ‘sense perceptions’ ‘are’ the 
only ‘reality’ he knows and cares about ; 
so he does not and cannot discriminate 
between events and objects. By neces- 
sity, he identifies unknowingly two 
entirely different levels. . . . It is im- 
portant to notice that objectification, 
and, in general, identification or con- 
fusion of orders of abstractions, are 
semantically natural for the infant. The 
more the child comes in touch with 
‘reality,’ the more he learns, and in a 
‘normal’ child the ‘pleasure principle,’ 
which was established as a method of 
adjustment on the infantile level, is 
slowly displaced by the ‘reality princi- 
ple,’ which thus becomes the semantic 
method of adjustment of the complete 
adult.$ 


With these generalizations in mind, 
then, it is necessary for us as parents to 
make the neuro-linguistic and neuro- 
semantic environment more nearly in line 
with the fact-territory. We must not only 
be conscious, ourselves, of abstracting, 
but we must help our children acquire 
this consciousness of abstracting through 
experience. My husband and I have not 
done so in a deliberate manner in the past, 
but as I look back on particular instances, 
I believe we have met the problem fairly 
well in some cases. For instance, Neva 


* Ibid., pp. 512-513. 








Lou began to hear about Santa Claus 
when she was two or three years old, and 
when she asked who he was, we never 
told her he ‘really’ was a man who lived 
at the North Pole, but rather told her 
that he was the ‘spirit of giving.’ Now 
that in itself is a high-order abstraction, 
but we went on to explain that he wasn’t 
really a petson—that people had made 
him up in their minds to represent what 
a real nice person who enjoyed making 
children happy by bringing them gifts at 
Christmas time might look like. Appar- 
ently we didn’t do a lasting job on this 
subject, however, because during the past 
year or so she has talked herself into 
believing in him again as an actual per- 
son who will answer her wishes for gifts. 
I haven't labored the point with her be- 
yond telling her that the ‘Santas’ she sees 
down town are just men dressed up to 
represent the ‘idea’ of Santa Claus, since 
I think she is trying hard to ‘believe’ in 
him just because other children do and 
she thinks it is fun. 

Both children enjoy fairy tales very 
much and like to make up stories of their 
own. Neva Lou has never had much dif- 
ficulty in distinguishing ‘fact’ from 
‘fancy,’ but Jeanne is still very intension- 
ally oriented about the stories she hears. 
She loves ‘Little Red Riding Hood’ and 
all the other stories with wolves in them 
and demands that they be read to her fre- 
quently, but the wolves which she ‘knows’ 
are not here nevertheless exist in her 
head, and she reacts intensionally and 
self-reflexively to them at times. 

I have found it necessary to dwell quite 


a bit on the difference between fact and . 


fiction at the less-than-literary level, and 
have tried to make the children under- 
stand that we can ‘play-like’ or pretend 
all we want, just so long as everyone con- 
cerned knows it is a game, but that we 
want the real facts when we are talking 
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about a real situation. Here is a place 
where a label can get attached only too 
quickly, not only by thoughtless parents, 
but by playmates and other parents. The 
‘good books’ all say never to call a child 
a liar, and I think we have never been 
guilty of this particular identification, 
but I have had to tell the children that 
if they don’t always tell the truth, other 
people may think that they always talk 
that way and may label them as liars. 


Teaching the Process of Abstraction 
We have been trying to teach our chil- 
dren the process of abstraction to aid 
them in avoiding identification and all- 
ness reactions. Korzybski’s chapter on 
‘Non-Aristotelian Training’ in Science 
and Sanity has some very interesting sug- 
gestions. We have used the apple, the 
orange, and other objects to demonstrate 
the abstracting process and to illustrate 
the changing in-process nature of our 
world. I agree with Dr. Irving Lee that 
‘Our language use too often emphasizes 
the static. We speak as if life facts were 
not changing, as if our statements fit for 
“all-time.” The time factor must become 
a part of human orientation.’* Korzybski 
believes that in training a child: 


It is a positive condition that the 
new language be used, and that an 
object be described as an abstraction 
of some order. If this vital structural 
point is disregarded, most of the psy- 
chological semantic benefits of ‘non- 
allness’ are either lost or greatly 
lessened. We should make this term 
clear to the child, and should train 
him in its use, as it appears uniquely 
in accordance with the structure and 
the functioning of his nervous sys- 
tem. The child should be warned that 
*Irving J. Lee, Language Habits in Human 


Affairs, New York: Harper and Bros., 1941, 
p. 83. 
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the old languages are not structurally 
suitable for their future understanding 
and semantic adjustment. This warning 
should be repeated seriously and per- 
sistently.’ 


We have not been at particular pains 
to point out to our children that their 
toys, their pictures, or their own draw- 
ings are abstractions and not the real life- 
facts. It seems to me that there is rela- 
tively little danger in allowing a child 
to call a plastic plane model a ‘P-38' or 
a rubber doll ‘her baby.’ In my experi- 
ence, a child's extensional orientation is 
usually sufficient to apprize him or her of 
the fact that such toys, or the pictures in 
their books, are not the real-life objects 
but only child-size imitations or repre- 
sentations. 

Jeanne used to look at a picture of her 
daddy on my dresser every once in a while 
and say “There’s daddy, but where’s his 
other ear?’ I would then tell her that it 
was just a picture of daddy and that the 
camera couldn’t see his other ear, so it 
didn’t get in the picture. There have been 
many other times when one or the other 
child has asked a similar question about 
a picture and I have explained the ab- 
stracting process similarly with appar- 
ently satisfactory results. 

A child’s awareness of words as ab- 
stractions is quite a different matter, how- 
ever, and we have room for a great deal 
of improvement in teaching our children 
this. The training of the children se- 
mantically is not just a language prob- 
lem, but rather a problem of directing and 
changing their attitudes from an orienta- 
tion by verbal maps to an extensional 
evaluation of situations. For instance, 
Jeanne will say, “This is my buggy,’ or 
‘Margie is my doll,” (when in ‘fact’ it 
belongs to Neva Lou) with what appears 
to me to be a deliberate desire to annoy 


un Korzybski, Science and Sanity, p. 473. 


her older sister—and it always does! | 
have usually smoothed Neva Lou's ruffled 
feathers by saying, ‘Don’t pay any at- 
tention to her; you know she’s really 
your doll.’ I point out that she is react- 
ing to words only, without thinking of 
the real facts, and try to make it clear to 
her that words aren't ‘facts’ but only 
symbols which may or may not fit the 
‘facts.’ 

Since I have been studying general 
semantics, when one of the children has 
demonstrated an ‘allness’ or identifica- 
tion reaction, I have attempted to over- 
come it by making her conscious of her 
abstracting. One day Neva Lou came 
home to tell me quite belligerently that 
‘those niggers on West High’s team 
had knocked down South's players and 
walked on their necks.’ I told her, first, 
that she hadn't actually seen it happen 
herself, but was taking the word of her 
playmate whose older sister was the one 
who had attended the game. After I got 
her to see that maybe she did not have 
the facts straight, I pointed out that even 
if a particular West High player who 
happened to be a Negro had been too 
rough with a particular South High player 
—maybe had even done something that 
most of us consider mean or unsports- 
manlike—still it did not mean that ‘all 
Negroes’ acted like that, or even that that 
particular boy would ‘always’ act that 
way. 

Another day she informed me that 
‘those people who bought Jones’ store 
cheat you, so we shouldn't buy there any 
more.’ Again I pointed out that she did 
not have the facts to base her statement 
on, and that even if they had over- 
charged her playmate’s mother on some 
one item, it did not mean that they al- 
ways did it, or that it was anything more 
than an accident if it did happen. 

When I was a child, my grandfather, 
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with whom we lived, had a neat way of 
handling ‘allness’ statements. He used to 
tell us the story of one of his young 
brothers who had thrown the family cat 
down the well. The rest of the children 
labelled him then and there as the kind of 
child who would always do a trick like 
that, and didn’t let him forget it. So 
whenever one of us would complain, 
‘You always have soup for lunch,’ or 
"You always call me in to practice when 
we are having fun outdoors,’ grand- 
father would say, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “You always throw the cat down the 
well!” 


Labels and What They Lead to 


It amused us that for a about a year, 
when Jeanne was between two and three, 
she called all shades of red ‘peenk’ and 
preferred those colors. Neva Lou, with 
her four years’ advantage in experience 
was quite disturbed that Jeanne couldn't 
see that one color was red, another rose 
or pink. If I had been on my toes se- 
mantically at that time I could have done 
a better job of explaining that ‘pink’ 
wasn't really the color, but rather a name 
we have given to light-waves that most 
people perceive as a different color from 
ones for which we have other names, and 
that the word which Jeanne used didn’t 
make any difference in what she saw. I 
could have gone further and used the 
children’s great-grandfather and uncle 
who are partially color-blind as examples 
of how individual differences in people's 
eyes make them see, or abstract from, the 
same objects or processes differently. 


One day Jeanne asked me, ‘Mommy, 


what is a spoot?’ I asked her if she meant 
‘spook’ but she said, ‘No, spoot.’ When 
I told her there wasn’t such a word she 
said, ‘I know it, but tell me what it 
could mean.’ I told her she would have 
to make up something in her own head 
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to fit that word, since nobody to our 
knowledge has attached that name to any 
certain object. Neva Lou has raised a 
similar issue by deciding, ‘I'm going to 
call this a velvet dress,, when it was 
actually a cotton dress. She has asked me 
several times why you could not call 
something by another name if you wanted 
to. I have tried to show her that if she 
called a dog a cat, it might be all right 
for her, because she would know which 
animal she was talking about, but that 
other people would think she meant a 
cat if she said cat. I explained that we 
need names (labels) for ‘things’ that 
everyone has agreed upon so that we 
won't get all mixed up. (She will find 
Out soon enough that we are all mixed 
up anyway!) 

Another illustration of the pitfalls of 
labeling or identification has been my 
tendency to think of Jeanne as a nervous 
child. I don’t believe I have applied this 
label to her verbally or in any way that 
has made her conscious of my identifi- 
cation, but it has caused me considerable 
worry, some of it self-reflexive, and all 
of it misevaluation. Perhaps it started 
when the doctor once said she seemed 
to be a little nervous but otherwise in 
excellent condition. 

When we were transferred to Wichita 
in 1943, it was necessary for my hus- 
band to leave on the first of July, while 
I stayed to sell our home and pack up our 
furniture. As evidence of failure to treat 
the important as important and the un- 
important as unimportant, I also tried to 
fulfill a previous agreement to work at 
the University of Denver for two weeks 
just after my husband left. With the 
house in upheaval, daddy gone, and 
mother tired and cross, Jeanne and Neva 
Lou spent two weeks in nursery school, 
during which time Jeanne’s ‘nervousness’ 
became more pronounced so that she got 
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to the point of holding her breath until 
she lost consciousness whenever she cried 
from hurt or anger. Many doctors asso- 
ciate ‘breathholding’ with ‘temper’ dis- 
plays, speaking of it as a mechanism by 
which the child gains his desires when 
other less violent means fail. Here was an 
excellent opportunity to attach another 
label—'tantrum’—to such procedure and 
perhaps further harm the child by im- 
proper reaction to the situation. But again 
because of the excellent advice of Dr. 
Schoonover I was able to avoid outward 
and harmful display of emotion, and 
leave her alone each time she held her 
breath, knowing that she could only hold 
her breath till she became unconscious 
and then would automatically start breath- 
ing again as soon as she was relaxed. It 
was not the label ‘nervous’ or ‘tantrum’ 
which covered the problem, but rather 
the ‘life-facts’ that Jeanne’s little world 
had been uprooted, and, without the se- 
curity and quiet which she was used to, 
her nervous system was upset. 


Fears and Worries 

It interested me to find a passage in 
Science and Sanity which throws light on 
problems of this kind: 

It is known that repeated ‘emo- 
tional shocks’ in childhood do harm. 
As the experiments of Watson show, 
the child is usually born without 
‘fears’ and without ‘frights.’ Now 
‘fears’ and ‘frights’ are not simply ad- 
ditive (a linear function) but follow 
some other more complex function of 
higher degree. . . . This process appears 
general, perhaps necessary, and yet it 
involves many dangers which can be 
completely eliminated only by the ac- 
quired consciousness of abstracting. 

In practice, when we train a child 
in the consciousness of abstracting, we 
begin to check this devastating se- 


mantic process of piling up ‘hurts’ on 
‘hurts’. . . . With the consciousness of 
abstracting, and so proper evaluation, 
dawning upon him, further ‘hurts’ 
would ‘hurt’ less and less until the hurt- 
ing process would stop altogether.* 


In our case, Jeanne’s reaction was not 
changed until we got settled in Wichita 
some three months later, but as soon as a 
well-ordered routine was re-established in 
her life, she stopped holding her breath 
when she cried. This led me to believe 
that it had been more of an involuntary 
reaction of her nervous system than any 
display of temper to gain an immediate 
point. 

Another time when the label ‘nervous’ 
was attached to Jeanne was when she 
and I almost missed a train from Wichita 
to Denver. We were alone, and I just 
barely got the suitcase, Jeanne, and my- 
self up the step when the train started 
moving and the engine let off steam with 
a loud noise. Of course Jeanne entered 
the pullman car crying and disturbed by 
the suddenness of our departure, but soon 
she stopped crying and began to explore 
and ask questicns about all the strange 
new things she was perceiving. After 
about an hour of this, the train stopped 
and our car was shunted off the track 
and onto another track to be attached to 
another train, which again disturbed her 
and made her cry. The woman across the 
aisle remarked, ‘She certainly is a nerv- 
ous child, isn’t she?’ But I pointed out 
that it was the first time she had been 
inside a train and that we had almost 
missed it, so that she could see that the 
‘facts’ did not justify the identification. 
I believe I explained the situation to 
Jeanne in such a manner that she under- 
stood that a// trains didn’t start moving 
the instant you boarded them, or make 
loud noises to frighten you whenever you 

* Korzybski, Science and Sanity, pp. 527-528. 
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came near them, because she has not 
demonstrated any signal reactions to sub- 
sequent trains. 

My own signal reactions are not so well 
under control. I cannot drive across the 
tracks at any grade crossing without get- 
ting a sinking feeling in the pit of my 
stomach. When I was in elementary 
school, there was a campaign on to 
eliminate grade crossings and make 
people aware of the dangers of them. We 
saw dozens of posters with horribly 
realistic pictures of a car just crossing a 
track as a train bore down upon it, ter- 
rified people covering their eyes or jump- 
ing from the car, the engineer leaning 
out of the cab, pulling on the brake, his 
hair standing on end with horror. These 
posters made a very vivid impression 
upon me because there were several 
gtade crossings near Laramie, and my 
grandfather had on two occasions driven 
the car across the tracks when there was a 
train in view. He had no doubt evaluated 
the situation appropriately and made sure 
there was plenty of time to get across 
with a desirable margin of safety, but 
it had frightened me anyhow. I have 
been aware of a signal reaction to rail- 
road crossings ever since that time, but it 
became more pronounced when we moved 
to Wichita and lived just half a block 
from a railroad track which in normal 
times is seldom used, but during wartime 
was used continually by fast freight and 
troop trains. 

My signal reaction to all railroad tracks 
was aggravated by the fact that the chil- 
dren in the neighborhood, including my 


own, occasionally played near or on the ~ 


tracks, in spite of warnings, perhaps even 
because of those warnings. The result for 
me was that every time, day or night, a 
train went by, I got an immediate physical 
reaction like a blow in my solar plexus 
that caused me to tremble for several 
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seconds. I was usually able to delay this 
reaction somewhat at night, or when I 
knew the children were in the house, but 
I could not prevent it when they were 
outdoors playing until I had dashed out 
to check up on their whereabouts. No 
doubt this reaction on my part had an 
undesirable effect on the children. At least 
Jeanne developed the habit of waking 
and crying every night when the train 
went by between eleven and twelve 
o'clock. Finally she would cry at about 
that hour even when no train went by— 
a habit that has persisted somewhat until 
the last few months. 

My own worries and fears have cer- 
tainly caused semantic disturbances within 
my own skin, and have probably colored 
a number of attitudes which have in turn 
caused similar disturbances in the chil- 
dren. Trying to understand and evaluate 
my own semantic maladjustments may 
therefore help the children, since I may 
be only deceiving myself as to the reasons 
for some of the behavior I desire or re- 
quire of the children. If I can make my 
own semantic orientation fit the life-facts 
as nearly as I ‘know’ them, using an ‘as 
if’ formulation verified by prediction at 
the process level, I will eliminate many 
of my ‘worries.’ So often worries are self- 
reflexive, going around in circles of 
words rather than investigating life-facts 
and acting creatively to bring about de- 
sired changes. 


Understanding ‘Structure’ 

I want to absorb into my own think- 
ing-acting the understanding that the 
functioning of my nervous system is a 
process completely different from what 
actually goes on in the universe as a 
whole. We know about ‘things’ and give 
them structure through our senses and 
the reactions of our nervous systems. 
What goes on in our nervous systems— 
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inside our skins—-may not have any 
counterpart in outside reality. When we 
attach the idea of ‘reality’ to this process, 
we are assuming that this is the structure 
of the universe. We ‘know about’ atomic 
energy because the atom bomb exploded 
as the scientists predicted it would if the 
atom was constructed as they had in- 
ferred that it was. 

We then need to be aware that our 
language reflects the pre-scientific, sen- 
sory approach to ‘reality.’ This results in 
our language being false to fact in re- 
flecting what we now believe through 
scientific investigation to be the structure 
of the universe. Besides this, our language 
is false to fact even for the structure of 
sense data, since we can, through words, 
endow objects or life-facts with ‘quali- 
ties’ such as ‘beauty’ or ‘ugliness,’ ‘good- 
ness’ or ‘badness,’ which exist only in 
the reaction or evaluation of our nervous 
systems. Or we can even talk about things 
like ‘dragons’ or ‘unicorns’ that have no 
existence at all in fact. 

We have tried to explain this notion 
of structure to our children. Jeanne at 
five and a half seems to be unable to re- 
tain this viewpoint very long, as wit- 
nessed by a question she asked recently 
while playing with a cocker spaniel: 
‘Mommy, why are dogs unhappy?’ That 
dog’s physiognomy led her to that as- 
sumption, and her question was an all- 
ness reaction—this dog ‘looks’ unhappy, 
therefore ‘dogs are unhappy.’ 

The results of explaining structure to 
Neva Lou at nine and a half have been 
more gratifying. It is too soon to make 
any inferences, but I believe that she com- 
prehends three levels of structure. At least 
she knows that the apple she sees and 
feels and tastes has a structure that she 


cannot learn about through her senses, 
even though that structure exists just as 
truly as the reaction in her nervous sys- 
tem exists. She also knows that she can 
talk about that apple in a way that is 
structurally different from either the way 
it exists or the way her nervous system 
interprets it. 

Both children are now developing an 
awareness of ‘fact-to-me’ as different from 
‘fact-to-someone else’ or as a ‘quality of 
the object.’ Whether this awareness is 
more than ‘word-deep’ remains to be seen ; 
but even Jeanne will now voluntarily re- 
vise a remark such as “This squash is 
icky,’ to “This squash tastes icky to me,’ 
or ‘I don't like it.’ 

To sum up the problem of using gen- 
eral semantics in child training, we are 
finding it possible to apply many of 
Korzybski’s suggestions for teaching 
structure to children, although we have 
not done it long enough to substantiate 
his belief that ‘In the structural revision 
of our language and the teaching of a 
few structurally appropriate terms, en- 
tirely abandoning a few structionally mis- 
leading ones, we directly impart all up- 
to-a-date fundamental knowledge to any 
child. We train him automatically in the 
appropriate linguistic structure, which 
builds up in him appropriate stimulus- 
response.’ ® 

We are trying to avoid structurally false 
to fact identifications, for ourselves and 
for our children. If we are to gain a con- 
sciousness of abstracting, a dynamic 
orientation toward our world, and a 
natural order system of evaluation, 
‘bringing up the family semantically’ 
should keep us reasonably busy the rest of 
our lives. 


* Ibid., p. 544. 
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CAN MAN SURVIVE?" 


T THIS EARLY STAGE of his evolution 
we must not take it for granted that 
man’s present dominant position on this 
star called Earth is necessarily permanent. 
If man should become complacent and for 
a time ignore some of his rivals, he might 
be destroyed very quickly. Suppose man, 
after a few generations of freedom from 
smallpox or diphtheria, no longer thought 
of these enemies and stopped vaccinating 
and inoculating children. Epidemics like 
the old Black Death could quite con- 
ceivably wipe out most, or even all, of 
the world’s human population in a very 
short time, helped along by the rapid 
methods of transportation introduced by 
man. It is quite possible that one of the 
species of bacteria or viruses might de- 
velop a degree of virulence which man 
could not cope with until he had become 
extinct in large areas of the world. Other 
animals have been defeated, and appar- 
ently permanently. 
Continual and permanent vigilance is 
* Reprinted from The Nation, July 27, 1946, 
with the kind permission of the editors. 
*Until recently Director General of Med- 
ical Services in the Canadian Army and now 


Deputy Minister of Health in the Department - 


of National Health and Welfare, Dominion of 
Canada. His earlier article, ‘The Reestablish- 
ment of Peacetime Society,’ Psychiatry, IX, 
3-20. (Feb., 1946) was the subject of ex- 
tended comment in S. I. Hayakawa’s article 
‘Non-Aristotelian Revision of Morality,’ ETC., 
III, 161,173 (Spring, 1946). 
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necessary if man is to survive on Earth 
—though even with all he can do, he may 
sooner or later be rendered extinct as have 
so many other animals before him. 

In spite of these obvious truths, it ap- 
pears that man generally regards his 
tenancy on Earth as permanent and un- 
assailable. He has, until quite recently, 
very extensively wasted the natural re- 
sources of Earth, with no thought for 
future generations at all. Even yet we note 
that many of Earth’s raw products are 
being used faster than they are being re- 
placed. This shortsighted policy, so usual 
in man despite his intelligence, seems to 
persist as a result of the local and short- 
term points of view he seems to have 
about everything. 

It follows then that man’s natural and 
inevitable future lies in the further de- 
velopment and use of his brain, his ability 
to think. All indications suggest that if 
there is any universal plan for man 
(which is not to be taken for granted) 
it must involve that development of his 
thinking power. His survival demands it 
and his evolution up to now shows it to 
be his only superiority over other ani- 
mals. There has, of course, been a grad- 
ual, though interrupted, development of 
this ability in man; but it is very evident 
that the actual thinking equipment avail- 
able is not by any means used effectively 
to attain the ends man generally pro- 
fesses to want to attain. We notice that 
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throughout man’s history there have been, 
and still are, certain influences which pre- 
vent, in the individual and in groups, 
the full use of man’s intellectual endow- 
ment. These influences, which everywhere 
limit man’s thinking, make blind spots 
in his experience, and distort his judg- 
ment and decisions, are his ‘taboos.’ 

Taboos are the social sanctions set up 
in all tribes of humans by interested and 
powerful individuals or groups and au- 
thoritatively imposed on the young to pro- 
tect the privileges, ideas, or faiths of the 
old people. Such taboos may prevent 
young men of the tribe from wandering 
away to explore certain rivers or moun- 
tains, explorations which must not be 
undertaken because ‘a terrible and power- 
ful god lives there,’ or because ‘the spirits 
of the ancestors would not like it,’ or for 
any one of many possible magic reasons. 
They proscribe changes from the ways of 
the old people or demand certain atti- 
tudes or obediences. In various human 
communities taboos affect attitudes about 
such things as money systems, educational 
systems, systems of government, sexual 
education and behavior, marriage, clothes, 
health, foods, and religion. 

In many of the most important ques- 
tions of life it is evident that the minds 
of large numbers, indeed almost all, of 
the human race are not freely open to 
consider how true or untrue old ideas are, 
or to consider any advantages which 
might be found in new ideas. Old ideas 
and customs are generally called ‘good’ 
or ‘sound,’ and new ideas, or experi- 
mental thinking or behavior, are usually 
labeled ‘bad,’ ‘unsound,’ ‘communist,’ 
‘heretical,’ or any of many other words. 

The power these words have obtained 
over much of the race is astonishing. They 
are the symbols of the control that older 
people and the past have, and cling to, 
over young people and the future. They 


are the chains that bind man to his miser- 
able past and his discouraging present. 
They are the premises which were in- 
corporated into consciences when each 
human was too young and dependent to 
defend himself by using his intelligence. 
We find that rarely is it possible to dis- 
cuss intelligently, without striking preju- 
dices which have been inculcated in 
childhood, such ordinary commonplace 
things as health, clothes, Negroes, poli- 
tics, patriotism, conscience, Jews, super- 
stitions, war and peace, money, sex, 
property, marriage, religions, some dis- 
eases, India, wage scales, socialism, com- 
munism, trade unions, political parties, 
and so on through a long list which 
varies from place to place, time to time, 
and family to family. Very few people 
can think clearly and honestly about 
many of these things; and yet these, and 
such as these, are the things which make 
up the life of man and which, misunder- 
stood, mishandled, and fought over, have 
caused most of the fear and misery of 
the world. 

Most of the humans on Earth are sure 
that they know what is ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ 
about every one of these questions; but 
there is no general agreement, and we 
find that in almost all cases the certainty 
comes, not from intelligent consideration, 
but from the accident of birth into a 
particular family at a particular time and 
place. The certainties have generally been 
imposed in infancy and any questioning 
of their validity called ‘bad,’ ‘wicked,’ 
‘evil,’ or some like word, accompanied by 
evidence of strong parental disapproval. 
Parents are usually quite sure that their 
values, learned in the same way, are true, 
final, and permanent. 

It is amazing that this attitude can be 
so universal when even in the next house 
may live other, just as intelligent people 
who have quite different sets of ‘rights’ 
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and ‘wrongs.’ Rarely do we find humans 
who examine their authorities. Mothers 
and fathers are supposed to have ac- 
quired, by the mere fact of giving life 
to children, all wisdom on all subjects, 
and very usually pose as authorities on 
every aspect of living to their children, 
even though their own living may not 
have been at all happy, satisfying to them- 
selves, or useful to the community. 
When we investigate to find the time 
at which taboos are introduced into the 
thinking process, we find everywhere 
that the distortions are produced in child- 
hood. The method is the application of 
fear—fear of punishment, fear of loss 
of parental protection, fear of disapproval 
and consequent insecurity. Distinctions 
are drawn for the child by labeling all 
activities or interests as ‘good’ or ‘bad.’ 
And it is very evident that the human 
race has been doing this for a long time. 
At, least several thousand years ago these 
same methods were in vogue. Certain 
writings of long ago, however, show a 
better understanding of the threat to the 
race inherent in this system than is com- 
mon now. The early folklore of the He- 
brew tribes, for instance, contains a story 
in which their god, Jehovah, or Yahveh, 
warned the first man and woman against 
having anything to do with good and 
evil. A serpent, symbolizing the tempter 
who seduced them away from the true 
destiny of man, induced them to adopt 
the conceptions of good and evil, promis- 
ing them that they would become as 
gods. As gods they could control other 
people by the use of good and evil. The 
old story goes on to show how, at that 
moment, they introduced guilt, fear, 
shame, prudery, and deceit to the human 
race. I find much wisdom in this ancient 
story and marvel that so little of that wis- 
dom has survived to the present time. 
In looking about us we see that taboos 
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have, perhaps, been most rigid, and the 
distortion of thinking most prevalent, in 
relation to the whole field of repro- 
duction. The sexual taboo is usually set 
up in early infancy. All normal infants 
explore their environment as extensively 
as possible, and this exploration naturally 
includes their own bodies. They, of 
course, have no concept of the feelings 
associated with some parts of their bodies 
being ‘good’ and those associated with 
other parts ‘bad.’ The first impressive in- 
troduction to this limiting concept com- 
monly occurs when they are first ‘caught’ 
touching their genital organs. The offend- 
ing hand is slapped and the accusation of 
‘bad, bad’ is made. There is little prob- 
ability of any child so misinformed about 
equipment so vitally important in mar- 
riage, making a really satisfactory marital 
adjustment later in life. The flavor of 
‘badness’ will always permeate all sexual 
functions as long as that child lives. This 
same feeling of ‘badness’ appears to be 
the greatest stimulus to promiscuous sex- 
ual exploration throughout adulthood; it 
seems to be the greatest source of the 
associated feelings of danger and ad- 
venture which are so attractive. 

It is very important to understand that 
tabooing of activities does not mean the 
simple prevention of those activities on a 
reasonable basis. It means the prevention 
of activities, whether physical or mental, 
on an authoritative, moral-magic basis 
which is not arguable or answerable to 
reason. Certain controls which in them- 
selves are quite reasonable, and both 
socially and personally desirable, can be- 


‘come both socially and personally damag- 


ing as the result of the use of authorita- 
tive moral-magic instead of reasonable 
methods of application. 

Commonly in childhood the process 
goes something like this: 

1. Child does something he wants to. 
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2. Mother punishes or disapproves 


with accompanying ‘Bad, bad boy.’ 

3. Child is afraid of physical punish- 
ment, or threatened loss of security in dis- 
approval, and does not again commit 
same act when mother is there, but 


i. Child does 
mother is not there. 

5. Mother discovers child has done it 
again, sometimes ‘a little bird told me’ 
or ‘God told me.’ (As a result, child may 
enjoy killing nasty, tattling little birds, 
or may hate God as much as he dares to, 
all his life; both are enemies.) Other 
methods of discovery are not explained 
to child. 

6. Mother punishes child. 

7. Child stops doing it when mother 
is not there for the same reasons as (3) 
above, but he is now more confused with 
magic and more convinced of his essential 
‘badness.’ He knows that he is supposed 
to be ‘good’ but is really ‘bad.’ He must 
pretend he is ‘good’ so that he will not 
be punished or meet disapproval from 
everyone. 

8. Child imagines doing things he 
would like to do and often unguardedly 
indicates this to watchful parents. 

9. Mother punishes or strongly disap- 
proves of child’s thinking things and fre- 
quently copes with the situation with ‘Re- 
member God [already an enemy} always 
knows what you are thinking,’ with all 
its implied threat of continual, night-and- 
day surveillance, disapproval, and event- 
ual punishment. 

10. Child has to control his thinking 
and make it ‘good,’ leaving no outlet 
whatever for all his normal and desir- 
able urges and wishes, which by now are 
almost all labeled ‘bad.’ All the ‘original 
sin,’ the normally developing human 
urges, must be hidden even from himself 
by pretence, guilt, shame, and fear. The 
result is usually a hatred and fear of God 


same thing when 


which may be compensated for by a 
superficial, cringing conviction and dem- 
onstration of ‘love,’ or, on the other hand, 
by a defiance of all rules attributable to 
God in an effort to prove to himself non- 
belief and thus avoid fear. 

11. During this same time other 
magics which prevent the development of 
clear thinking have been set up. Among 
these are fairies, Santa Claus, personifica- 
tion of animals and things, night skies in 
which stars are deceased relatives, babies 
brought by storks, or in the doctor's bag, 
or found under rose bushes, and many 
other distortions of reality. Unless he goes 
through a long and difficult process of re- 
education it is probable that no child who 
has ever believed in any of these things 
can ever, throughout his life, think quite 
clearly and quite sanely about a wide 
variety of important things in his adult 
environment. This statement is not 
theory; it is quite provable. 

Factual thinking for adults so authori- 
tatively misinformed in childhood is 
permanently labeled bad and dangerous, 
and can be undertaken only defiantly or 
shamefully, accompanied by reactions of 
guilt, fear, and insecurity. Naturally the 
threat of these feelings is usually suf- 
ficient to repress any such attempt or to 
distort the attempted intellectual process 
extensively. Every psychiatrist has seen 
many clear illustrations of this process 
and knows that it is a potent factor in the 
production of the confused thinking 
which is almost universal in the human 
race. The astonishing belief is commonly 
supported, as a moral value, that it can 
be ‘bad’ to know, to want to know, the 
truth. 

Imagination has, by this process, been 
distorted and permanently crippled. It 
can be allowed to play only with ‘good’ 
urges and desires, except with accompany- 
ing feelings of guilt and shame, or brav- 
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ado and defiance. What is this ‘imagina- 
tion’ which may be crippled? It is a func- 
tion of the highly developed cerebral 
lobes of his brain, possessed to a far 
greater degree by man than by any other 
animal, which enable him to picture and 
experience objects or circumstances or 
activities which are not present in reality. 
Does it matter if imagination in man is 
crippled and shackled by moral values 
and distorted by fears, if it is forbidden 
by taboos to explore in certain directions? 
Clearly, it does matter—very greatly. 
Imagination provides a way of explor- 
ing without any real danger, of trespass- 
ing without being caught, of adventuring 
to gain experience without committing 
oneself in reality. Imagination is a scout 
that man may send out in all directions— 
past, present, and future—to investigate 
all circumstances, activities, possibilities, 
and consequences. Major adjustments to 
the important requirements of any civili- 
zation must be made in all fields of 
human urges. Only by true reports from 
a free imagination is it possible to get 
true pictures of the results of various 
kinds of adjustments to these demands. 
Each person’s environment and problems 
of adjustment are different from those of 
others and continually change. They re- 
quire always his own solution, not a 
standard rule to be applied at all times 
and under all circumstances throughout 
his life. If the scout (imagination) must 
be deaf to some things, blind to others, 
and may not feel still others, its value as 
a reliable source of information is greatly 
reduced. Actions and decisions founded 


on its reports are not likely to be effective 


or sensible. 

The only possible substitute for imag- 
ination and reason as a guide to decisions 
and actions is ‘conscience.’ More foolish- 
ness has been talked and written about 
conscience than about almost anything 
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else. It is quite clear, and easily provable, 
that conscience is nothing more nor less 
than whatever one believed in childhood. 
One should be guided by conscience only 
if one is prepared to believe that the child 
was wiser than the adult is now. To go 
to conscience for guidance is to appeal 
to the rules imposed on a child before he 
was able to defend himself from authori- 
tative parental certainties which might or 
might not be true or relevant. Actually 
these are rarely the rules which parents 
use for themselves but are only their ideas 
of what children should believe—gen- 
erally what the parents believed when 
they were children. 

Thus, though the parents may have 
escaped intellectually from their child- 
hood beliefs, they still commonly continue 
to have a potent though unrecognized 
faith in the rightness of their own con- 
sciences. The setting up of conscience as 
an authority is an attempt to legislate in 
childhood for all possible circumstances 
which may arise throughout life. It would 
be a very foolish parent who would think 
himself qualified to prescribe the desir- 
able behavior of his children even thirty 
years from now, when he can have no 
idea of what changes may have been 
made in the local customs of the natives 
by that time. Surely it would be sounder 
to equip the child to do his own thinking, 
clearly and unafraid, not hampered by 
taboos or the certainties which happened 
to be the conscience values of his parents, 
imposed by the authority of their parents, 
and so on back. 

It would appear that we have now dis- 
covered our diagnosis to be something 
like this: ‘Man is prevented from prog- 
ressing peacefully along the pathway of 
intellectual development (the pathway 
determined by his inherent equipment) 
by distortions of his power to think 
clearly, distortions which are imposed on 
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him while he is still a small child and Help them to look at all available realities 

defenseless against parental authority.’ and encourage them to, prepare to do their 
If this diagnosis is valid then the pre- own thinking, independent of their par- 

scription is easy. Stop doing it. Stop giv- ents’ faiths. 

ing children final answers, rights and It is as simple as that, but not easy. 

wrongs, local or any other kinds of cer- Perhaps enough people can do it to save 

tainties. Allow them to look at everything. the human race. 





REQUEST OF PAVLOV TO THE 
ACADEMIC YOUTH OF HIS COUNTRY 


What can I wish to the youth of my country who devote them- 
selves to science? 

First, gradualness. About this most important condition of fruitful 
scientific work I never can speak without emotion. Gradualness, 
gradualness and gradualness. From the very beginning of your 
work, school yourself to severe gradualness in the accumulation of 
knowledge. 

Learn the ABC of science before you try to ascend to its summit. 
Never begin the subsequent without mastering the preceding. Never 
attempt to screen an insufficiency of knowledge even by the most 
audacious surmise and hypothesis. Howsoever this soapbubble will 
rejoice your eyes by its play, it inevitably will burst and you will 
have nothing except shame. 

School yourselves to demureness and patience. Learn to inure your- 
selves to drudgery in science. Learn, compare, collect the facts! 

Perfect as is the wing of a bird, it never could raise the bird up 
without resting on air. Facts are the air of a scientist. Without them 
you never can fly. Without them your ‘theories’ are vain efforts. 

But learning, experimenting, observing, try not to stay on the 
surface of facts. Do not become the archivists of facts. Try to pene- 
trate to the secret of their occurrence, persistently search for the laws 
which govern them. 

Secondly, modesty. Never think that you already know all. How- 
ever highly you are appraised always have the courage to say of 
yourself —I am ignorant. 

Do not allow haughtiness to take you in possession. Due to that 
you will be obstinate where it is necessary to agree, you will refuse 
useful advice and friendly help, you will lose the standard of ob- 
jectiveness. 

Thirdly, passion. Remember that science demands from a man 
all his life. If you had two lives that would be not enough for you. 
Be passionate in your work and your searchings. 








Scripta Mathematica, December, 1943. 
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A FUNCTIONAL CORE FOR THE BASIC 
COMMUNICATION COURSE 


re COMBINED writing and speaking 
course at the University of Denver is 
directed toward rather ambitious goals. 
Many Communications Skills programs 
demand merely that the student reach a 
certain proficiency in reading, writing, 
and speaking, at which point he is ex- 
cused from the course. That is a laud- 
able aim, but it is not enough. In this 
time of crisis, mere mechanical skill in 
reading leaves one a dupe of the sug- 
gestiveness of language in press, adver- 
tisement, and public gathering. Mere 
skill in speech and writing leaves one a 
potential duper. If our civilization is to 
master the power of nuclear fission, 
rather than be mastered by it, speech 
educators must conceive of their respon- 
sibility as larger than developing pro- 
ficient organs of noise making. 

The University of Denver program is 
concerned first with the communication 
skills—reading, writing, speaking, listen- 
ing——secondly with the integration of the 
personality of the communicator, and 


*The Course is under the supervision of a 
committee at Denver University composed of 


Dean Edward J. Allen of the College of Arts 


and Sciences; Dr. Elwood Murray, Director of 
the School of Speech; Dr. Levette J. Davidson, 
Chairman of the Department of English. Dr. 
Wilson B. Paul is Coordinator of the Course. 
The present article is reprinted by permission 
from The Quarterly Journal of Speech, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 2, April, 1946. 


WILSON B. PAUL 
FREDERICK SORENSEN 
ELWOOD MURRAY 


thirdly with the social responsibilities of 
the speaker and writer as a member of 
society. In reading and listening we are 
interested in making the student less 
naively susceptible to the suggestiveness 
of language. In writing and speaking we 
are interested in helping the student to 
develop a sense of social responsibility 
in his use of persuasive power. 

Human relations thus becomes the core 
of the Basic Communication course, with 
general semantics as the principal method 
for training in appropriate evaluative re- 
actions.” 


The Necessity for a Core 


There is no particular virtue to teach- 
ing speaking and writing together as a 
sort of conglomerate. Merely to mix these 
activities without interrelating them is to 
contribute to the confusion and dissatis- 
faction of the student. If the student does 
not see how these activities mutually con- 
tribute to each other, and if he is already 
very fluent verbally, the combination of 
confusion and verbal facility may con- 
tribute to maladjustment. Although it 
commonly brings ‘A’ grades in English 

* For an excellent and understanding account 
of general semantics, see Louis Adamic, A 
Nation of Nations (1945), pp. 301-304. ‘Gen- 
eral semantics seeks to de-partmentalize, de- 


specialize knowledge; to coordinate it, make it 
useful.’ 
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and speech, fluency with words does not 
necessarily indicate that a person is ad- 
justed toward life. The modern cur- 
riculum must contribute to the student's 
adjustment including his interpersonal 
relationships as well as his outlook upon 
domestic and international affairs. Be- 
cause all aspects of communication are 
the product of the same organism, the 
improvement of any one of them rests 
upon the improvement of the whole 
organism in its situation-as-a-whole. It is 
the survival of the human organism and 
human society (which cannot be at- 
tained at our present level of cultural 
and verbal malfunctioning) about which 
we are concerned. 

In focusing merely upon the overt 
skills of reading, listening, speaking, and 
writing, we neglect the silent levels of 
functioning in the personality. Levels of 
unspoken functioning (perception and 
interpretation) underlie all spoken or 
written linguistic behavior. Evaluation at 
these levels must be appropriate if the 
overt behavior is to be consistently ade- 
quate.* 


* Technical semantic terminology will be 
kept to a minimum in this paper. Silent levels 
signifies: first, the electrical happening out in 
the universe; second, the wave-lengths which 
impinge upon one’s senses; third, whatever 
one’s particular central nervous system may in- 
terpret these wave-lengths to ‘be’—red, hard, 
square, an apple, a desk, etc. Each of these 
three levels is ‘fact’ or. ‘fact-to-me.’ Thus the 
term ‘fact’ refers to three different types of 
structure and experience, and no one level 
should be identified as ‘the same’ as another. 
The term identification, as used by semanticists, 
causes psychologists some difficulty, since they 
are already accustomed to using it in a different 
sense. Identification is here used to mean con- 
fusion between different levels of abstraction. 
A word is not a ‘thing,’ that is, it is neither 
the sense data which a person perceives, nor 
the submicroscopic electrical structure. The de- 
scription of an object is not ‘the same’ as an 
inference. Evaluation is here used to mean the 


It is at the silent levels where most of 
the blockage and maladjustments occur 
which become apparent in speaking and 
writing and which frustrate our best in- 
structional efforts if we ignore them. By 
a program of activities supplemented by 
occasional lectures, the student can be- 
come aware of the silent assumptions and 
interpretations which tend to rule him, 
if he remains unaware of them. Aware- 
ness of these assumptions may lead him 
to consider certain changes important. 
Those things which he evaluates as im- 
portant he remembers. They move him 
to action (as fast as his ego will allow 
it) and bring about the changes in the 
individual personality which we consider 
to be the aim of education. 

Communication, as we are using the 
term, includes the entire indivisible cir- 
cuit of behavior, which begins with eval- 
uating the facts, which merges into trans- 
mission, which in turn merges into audi- 
tor or reader response and cooperation, 
or ‘social integration.’ We are concerned 
not only with human noise making, but 
with the functioning of the entire indi- 
vidual who vocalizes (or writes) and 
with the effect of the noise (or the writ- 
ten symbol) upon interpersonal and even 
international relations in the social proc- 
ess. Thus the communications teacher 
should be able to deal with the entire 
circuit, or know how to work with or call 
in other specialists as necessary for the 
improvement of the whole person who 
does the communicating. 





importance or unimportance which one attaches 
to something, the total way in which one con- 
siders it in the light of those few aspects of 
the situation-as-a-whole which come to his at- 
tention. Such ‘definitions’ are wholly unsatis- 
factory. For examples and more complete anal- 
ysis, see Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity, 
an Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems 
and General Semantics (Lancaster, Pa., 1941). 
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Viewing Effective Language Be- 
havior as Appropriateness of 
Personality Reactions 

In reading and listening, the goal is 
to help the student to respond appropri- 
ately to the important and the wnim- 
portant in the ‘facts’ or ‘territory’ about 
which a word-map has been constructed ; 
in speaking and writing, the goal is to 
make statements appropriate to the ‘facts’ 
under consideration and to the audience. 
The appropriateness of one’s evaluation 
of ‘facts’ and of his audience therefore 
appears as the first point of focus from 
which all the procedures of a communi- 
cation course take their departure. When 
the teacher can view reading, listening, 
speaking, and writing as unified reactions 
of the whole person, as reading-evalu- 
ative reactions, as listening-evaluative re- 
actions, as writing-evaluative reactions, as 
voice-body-evaluative reactions, it be- 
comes possible to adjust his teaching of 
communicating to the desired organismal 
setting.* 

Proper (or appropriate) evaluative re- 
actions are the result of looking at the 
‘facts,’ avoiding identifications, and thus 
being able to predict outcomes more con- 
sistently. Predictability in terms of human 
welfare gives the basis for determining 
the important and the unimportant, which 
in turn gives the basis for appropriate’ 
responses. 

*See W. H. Wheeler, The Science of Psy- 
chology (1929), p. 77. Also S. H. Kraines 
and E. S. Thetford, Managing Your Mind 
(1944), p. 1: “Man is a total organism, his 
physical and psychological conditions being 


not separate entities but different aspects of - 


the one totality.’ Also Robert S. Woodworth, 
Experimental Psychology (1938), p. 818. 

* What are the criteria of appropriateness? 
How can one help the student to judge what 
is appropriate? The basis for appropriateness 
lies in the evaluative reaction as described by 
Korzybski. Behavior based upon faulty identi- 
fication of one object, person, etc., as another 
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In writing and speaking, a person must 
consider the importance of what he has 
to say and the effect he will have on his 
auditors; he must decide how he will 
avoid giving offense and how he can 
facilitate looking to the ‘facts.’ In read- 
ing and listening, the student has a much 
more complicated problem. He must be 
certain first that he is responding appro- 
ptiately to what the author thought was 
important, and second, that he evaluates 
the significance to himself of what the 
author says. This process is what is here 
called ‘interpretation.’ Besides looking 
for unity, order, and specificity (‘facts’), 
we insist that the student evaluate the 
significance ef communication. He finds 
it more easy to evaluate the significance 
to him than the significance to the author. 
In reading it is our obligation as teachers 
to help the student to understand what 
the author considered important, but only 
insofar as the experience and the culture 
of both student and teacher approach that 
of the author is this possible. 


Removing Blockages to 
Communication 


Two general sorts of blockage® to com- 
munication are apparent: first, sense 
organ and physical abnormalities and 
other neurological defects which inter- 
fere with ‘normal perception’; second, 
semantic blockages. This second type of 
blockage is manifested in identification, 
allness, two-valued behavior and other 
reactions indicative of a static outlook. 

The blockages caused by physical and 
neurological deficiency must, of course, 
receive the attention of the medical 





must lead to confusion and inappropriate 
speech or action. 

* Blockage is here used to refer to affective 
or emotional behavior which results from in- 
adequate data and strongly established preju- 
dices, feelings, etc. 
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specialist. But by far the majority of prob- 
lem cases have blockages which ensue 
from semantic and personality deficien- 
cies and disorders. There is no assump- 
tion here that everyone is maladjusted, 
but any close observation of communica- 
tion behavior shows that everyone prob- 
ably has his points of blockage which 
interfere with his efficiency or at least 
keep him from achieving his potentiali- 
ties. It is for this reason that the pro- 
cedures of the communications course at 
the University of Denver apply as fully 
and as effectively to the so-called ‘nor- 
mal’ and ‘superior’ as to those classed as 
‘retarded.’ 

The focus of the course thus comes 
to bear upon helping the student bring 
into the open his silent assumptions 
which block proper evaluation. These 
semantic blockages appear to be of three 
types: first, false-to-fact assumptions 
about the nature of the physical uni- 
verse; second, naive identifications of 
sense reactions and perceptions with ‘ob- 
jective reality’; third, false-to-fact silent 
assumptions deriving from the structure 
of a language which has been inherited 
from pre-scientific times. 

Part of the method for correcting these 
blockages consists in helping the student 
to obtain a command over a general 
scientific method applicable to the study 
of language whereby he can approach 
every situation. Such an awareness we 
would consider essential in the communi- 
cation arts if people are to avoid com- 
municating nonsense. In this case, ‘gen- 
eral scientific method’ is merely a way of 
looking at ‘things’ in the light of the kind 
of world we think it to be in 1947. 

The chief assumptions which we 
should help the student to accept may be 
formulated as follows: first, that, in ac- 
cordance with modern scientific infer- 
ence, the universe with which he must 


deal is completely in process and dy- 
namic; second, that one’s knowledge is 
the result of abstracting and hence al- 
ways partial; third, that in a world of 
process no two situations or objects can 
be identical with each other or with 
themselves at two different moments ; and 
fourth, that words should be reacted to 
as secondary and as distinguished from 
the ‘facts’ or ‘territory’ which they repre- 
sent. 

Such an orientation (which accepts 
nonidentity among objects, persons and 
situations) lays the basis for that infinite 
flexibility upon which an integrated and 
stable personality can develop. Language 
behavior as viewed in relation to these 
assumptions provides a new way for 
analyzing personality in action. 

A recent experiment of Debs Smith’ 
in studying the concentration of ‘good’ 
and ‘poor’ speakers is significant for this 
whole course and these procedures. In 
his classes in Speech Fundamentals at 
Colorado Women’s College, Smith found 
what we would call the obvious, namely, 
that the ‘good’ speakers consistently con- 
centrated upon the ‘facts’ during their 
speech efforts, and that the ‘poor’ speak- 
ers concentrated upon their verbalizing 
(their own behavior). 

The tendency to make words the chief 
focus of effort and concentration and to 
identify the word with the territory it 
represents automatically frustrates com- 
munication at many points. Impulsive- 
ness, strain and tension, stage fright, a 
countless array of aversions and dislikes. 
dogmatisms and misevaluations begin to- 
disappear when the chief concentration 
shifts to the ‘facts’ (with a lesser con- 
centration upon auditors), thereby mak- 


"Debs Smith, A Study of the Concentration 
of Students in Two Classes of Speech Funda- 
mentals at Colorado Women's College, Mas- 
ter’s thesis, University of Denver, 1944, 
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ing possible word-fact verifying and 
checking. 

To overcome this directing of concen- 
tration upon the wrong ‘thing,’ to obtain 
more habitual relating of symbol to ‘fact,’ 
may be exceedingly difficult. This de- 
sired behavior is what occurs in a person 
when he is sharply objective in his out- 
look. But making the word more im- 
portant than the ‘fact’'—this living by 
definition—comes out of the student's 
whole background. In his language be- 
havior he is, as stated by Dr. Francis 
Chisholm, ‘trailing his whole history 
along with him.’* He is revealing what 
he thinks is important and unimportant ; 
he ‘is’ personality in action. 


Outline of the Course 


As a part of the movement toward 
general education, we at the University 
of Denver are marrying not only English 
with speech, but with social science as 
well.® Since the student cannot communi- 
cate about communicating alone, but 
must have subjects on which to write and 
speak, we select social science material 
as the most vital and urgent. An edu- 
cational program must be developed dur- 
ing the next few years which will make 
Americans willing and ready to assume 
their part in world government. Teachers 

*See Francis P. Chisholm, Introductory Lec- 
tures in General Semantics, Institute of Gen- 
eral Semantics (Chicago, 1944), Lecture II. 

* Some of the most intelligent comment upon 
American education and the necessity for gen- 


eral education of a scientific as well as cultural 
sort is to be found in the Saturday Review of 


Literature during the past two or three years. . 


See: James Marshall, “The Irredentists of Edu- 
cation,” XXVI (November 27, 1943), 4-6; 
Ordway Tead, ‘Education is People, XXVII 
(September 16, 1944), 3; “The State of the 
Nation’s Higher Education,’ two reviews of 
Benjamin Fine’s Democratic Education by 
Mortimer J. Adler and Ordway Tead, XXVIII 
(December 29, 1945), 7. 
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of communications can help integrate 
many points of view and can help make 
communication possible between differ- 
ent peoples, who will then find it pos- 
sible to get together and formulate plans 
for action to solve their problems. The 
first quarter's work in Basic Communi- 
cations is concerned with the individual, 
his personality, his adjustment to life, his 
weaknesses and strengths. Batteries of 
tests are given, including the Miller- 
Murray Personal-Social Adjustment Test, 
and help is enlisted from the Guidance 
Clinic and from the graduate-student 
writing and speech clinicians assigned to 
each section to get an accurate picture 
of the student’s needs for personal de- 
velopment. With the student’s case his- 
tory in mind, the instructor and clinician 
together make a series of integrated as- 
signments (to be described later), some 
to meet individual needs, and some to 
the class as a whole. 

The second quarter's work is concerned 
with the individual’s relation to his com- 
munity, state, and nation, largely in light 
of the vocation which he wishes to select. 
The major writing project is a research 
paper, for motivation of which a tie-up 
is made with the student’s major interest. 
First, the student is asked to choose any 
subject or field of investigation (later 
to be limited to proper scope for a 2,000 
word paper) in which he has an interest 
and about which he wishes to gain some 
specialized information. Second, the stu- 
dent is asked to investigate the possibili- 
ties of making that major interest his 
life's work. Within the limitations of the 
teacher's knowledge of guidance, the in- 
structor helps the student to find infor- 
mation on vocational planning. The com- 
munications teacher does not presume to 
do a competent job of psychometry or 
counseling. He merely helps the student 
to follow to a certain extent his desire 
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for a specialization while being forced 
to pursue a course of general education. 

Third, the student is asked to investi- 
gate the social possibilities which mem- 
bership in his particular vocation entail. 
Especially by personal interviews he finds 
out what the social status of his group 
is in the local community and in the 
nation, and what the interrelations are 
between groups. He studies the inter- 
personal responsibilities which one must 
assume in our society if democracy is to 
be either attained or maintained. After 
having gained this understanding, the 
student participates in a panel discussion 
on some social problem, in which he first 
maintains the position of a typical mem- 
ber of his vocational group and then 
later criticizes that position in the light of 
the general welfare. 

The third quarter's work is concerned 
with the individual and his international 
relations. In connection with a study of 
fiction and ‘creative writing’ various na- 
tionalistic ‘myths’ are explored. 

Along with the social-science-human- 
relations core of ‘subject matter’ runs 
another parallel concentration on formal 
matters, on grammar, and on reading. Al- 
though selections of excellent literary 
quality are used, these selections are 
chosen primarily for their valid human 
relations content rather than for their 


literary pretensions.?° 


* John Dewey, Art As Experience (1934), 
p. 10, says: ‘It is mere ignorance that leads 
them to suppose that connection of art and 
esthetic perception with experience signifies a 
lowering of their significance and dignity. . . . 
Experience is the fulfillment of an organism 
in its struggles and achievements in a world 
of things, it is art in germ.’ The content of 
a communications course need not be limited 
to literary types any more than art need be 
limited to ‘works of art.’ We live in a world. 
We must ‘feel’ it broadly and master our prob- 
lems in it. That demands egress from the ivory 
tower. 


From this point of view, during the 
first quarter, we deal with the process of 
observing, summarizing, and reporting. 
Students become conscious of the process 
of abstraction in perception. They learn 
the difference between ‘fact’ and infer- 
ence and the crucial importance of aware- 
ness of silent levels and silent assumptions 
in interpretation. 

During the second quarter we deal 
with the processes of organizing and ex- 
plaining and the techniques of research. 
Functional grammar and punctuation are 
taught during the time when the students 
are collecting material and writing the 
research paper. During the third quarter 
we deal with principles of securing inter- 
est and emphasis, variety of sentence 
structure, coordination and subordination, 
order, concreteness and specificity. Se- 
mantic principles are utilized in the 
analysis of significance (evaluation). 
Unity, order, specificity, and significance, 
these are the principles which are applied 
constantly in both writing and speaking; 
and these same principles act as criteria 
for criticism in reading and listening. 


Assignments for Developing the 
Necessary Extensionalization for 
Appropriate Communicating 


Whereas human relations is the core 
of the communications course, general 
semantics, we feel, offers a most stimu- 
lating and satisfactory method for secur- 
ing the type of behavior needs in co- 
operative human relations. The following 
projects or integrated assignments are 
used to support the basic framework 
above outlined. Modified in certain in- 
stances by the individual teacher to fit the 
requirements of the particular class, they 
are the primary method used -to bring 
about desired results in communication- 
human-relations-behavior. 
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In those situations wherein the student 
is directing his concentration in the 
wrong direction (putting it upon the 
symbol with more intensity than upon 
the ‘fact’), the student may best be 
helped by giving him a number of com- 
bined reading, speaking, and writing as- 
signments along with certain ‘communi- 
cation-thinking’ drills, which, if executed 
properly will require the desired order- 
ing of reactions and concentration upon 
‘facts.’ Ordinarily, only in connection 
with a specific communication project 
(which in itself is the sort of thing the 
student does in real life) should the in- 
structor attempt to teach the basic se- 
mantic formulations. Otherwise, a stu- 
dent may resist understanding these 
formulations. He may think them wholly 
unimportant, he may become confused, 
or he may react negatively to the course. 
By the time the assignment is made clear, 
the instructor will have had to teach 
something further about appropriate eval- 
uation, consciousness of abstracting, etc., 
as they directly relate to making the stu- 
dent's communication more appropriate 
and effective. In this way general se- 
mantics is taught more or less indirectly. 

There are many ways in which assign- 
ments can be adjusted to help bring the 
desired results. Reliance for these results 
should not be laid upon any one assign- 
ment, but only upon dovetailing of as- 
signments and experiences over a con- 
siderable period of time. 

In the Autumn Quarter seven different 
assignments are built into one unified 
project, constituting the first major proj- 


ect. The student is assigned a selection of ~ 


literature which is deliberately chosen to 
fit his particular problems of communica- 
tion as indicated by the preliminary tests 
and by his own statements in the survey 
procedures. Frequently an assignment 
from Shakespeare is given to the student 
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because this is the sort of material which 
is most useful to reveal to him his own 
blockages. As he undertakes the study 
of this longer range assignment, he first 
executes a word-fact, map-territory rela- 
tionship drill. He makes a verbal map 
or description of an object on the campus. 
This description is exchanged with an- 
other student. They then check their maps 
with the ‘facts’ and report on their 
validity before the class." 

Before the student memorizes the selec- 
tion, he is asked to deliver a visual-aids 
talk before the class about the selection 
assigned (its author, the bcakground of 
the selection, the central idea, and sev- 
eral of the most interesting subpoints). 
The construction of these visual aids re- 
quires the student to focus his attention 
chiefly upon the underlying territory in- 
stead of upon the verbalisms in the 
literature. This sort of concentration im- 
mediately lays the basis for appropriate 
vocal and bodily behavior. 

Before the student delivers his oral 
interpretation, the teacher discusses ap- 
propriate body and vocal behavior for 
speech and assigns a special drill to 
heighten sensitivity in these matters and 
to give practice in vocal and bodily con- 
trol. Before the oral interpretation is 
given, help is given in relaxation and 
basic voice exercises. Phonographic re- 
cordings of the selections are available 
in connection with work in vocal flexi- 
bility. The student also practices his selec- 
tion upon the mirrophone with the help 
of the speech-major clinician, who is re- 
ceiving special instruction in a course in 
speech supervision. 

Finally, the oral interpretation is given 
as the high point of the project. At this 
time only two things are criticized, the 


“ These assignments are explained in detail 
in Elwood Murray, The Speech Personality 
(Chicago, 1944), pp. 541-549. 
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student's own placement of concentration 
and the appropriateness of the work done. 
The culmination of the entire sequence 
of projects, however, takes the form of a 
letter from the student to his instructor 
in which he discusses his blockages and 
identifications in communication as re- 
vealed in his work throughout the se- 
quence of assignments which made up 
this unified project. 

Another written assignment which 
serves directly as writing practice and in- 
directly to help the student to understand 
his personality as a communicator is that 
in which he writes a letter to one of his 
friends explaining what he has learned 
in this course that has been beneficial to 
him personally in communicating. Be- 
fore writing this letter, the student will 
see that it requires him to review the en- 
tire course thus far presented. It will be 
noted that the writing done in this course 
is always for a purpose. There are no tra- 
ditional themes and there are few formal 
speeches. 

The next unit is a combined speaking 
and writing project around an informa- 
tive book connected with the student's 
special interest (nonfiction). The student 
has selected this book because it has a 
bearing upon the vocation which he ex- 
pects to enter. He gives a ten-minute 
survey of his book and leads a five-minute 
discussion in which he brings out the fol- 
lowing points: (1) the importance of 
this book to human welfare and to him, 
(2) the validity of the book in the light 
of his information and experience (he 
checks it according to what he knows of 
the ‘facts’ it refers to), and (3) the 
two most important spots in the book (he 
may read briefly from these places). He 
may also use other students in dramatiza- 
tions of the material. 

As a written project, the student may 
be asked to write a review-criticism which 


he would think appropriate for the book 
review section of a local or regional news- 
paper. A similar plan may be used 
throughout the course when the student 
is assigned novels, plays, or poetry, as the 
material for communication development. 

During the Winter Quarter, the work 
in removing blockages is continued by 
teaching research methods in connection 
with consciousness of abstracting, slant- 
ing, differentiation of description from 
summary and inference, and the block- 
ages to proper evaluation in the ‘is’s’ of 
identification and predication. To make 
this work functional, the student is given 
three special semantic drills, some of 
which are executed orally before the 
class, others of which are handed in as 
‘memos to the boss,’ or as a letter to the 
author of one of the articles which the 
student has read for his research paper. 

One of the subordinate projects or 
‘drills in thinking’ consists of bringing 
an object to class upon which the stu- 
dent has done some study concerning its 
origin and history. He makes properly 
qualified and limited statements about 
what is happening ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ 
the object and what will happen to the 
so-called ‘object’ between two specific 
dates. He later applies this same sort of 
thinking to some aspect of the subject of 
his research paper or panel discussion. 
Another drill consists of asking the stu- 
dent to compare two different authors’ 
reports on the ‘same’ event for the validity 
of the word-maps presented. A third drill 
consists of a talk in which the student 
reports and analyzes the allness reactions 
which he has encountered in himself and 
in the reactions of others as he inter- 
viewed them to secure material for his 
research paper. 

With the completion of these drills and 
after handing in a comprehensive, care- 
fully-documented research paper, the stu- 
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dent participates in his panel discussion 
before the class. He then hands in a 
letter addressed to the teacher in which 
he again evaluates his progress and checks 
upon his remaining blockages and identi- 
fications. 

During the Spring Quarter several 
major projects grow out of the core laid 
down previously, culminating in an 
assignment which serves-to unify the 
whole year’s work. Each student is as- 
signed a number of selections of poetry 
and short stories and a novel, all of 
which have bearings upon his own per- 
sonality problems and his vocational in- 
tests. He is asked to read a play and an 
interesting biography upon the same 
basis. In each instance the student selects 
an appropriate combination of reading, 
or dramatization, radio skit, monodrama, 
speech, or dramatized discussion for 
presentation before the class. In all of 
these communications the student is ex- 
pected to function appropriately, as well 
as effectively and correctly from the point 
of view of mechanics. In the projects he 
is expected to apply proper evaluation 
(flexibility and discretion) at all points. 
He should demonstrate a proper ap- 
preciation of the importance of the ma- 
terials with which he is dealing, their 
importance to himself and to human wel- 
fare. 

A very important project at this time 
is a creative writing-speech assignment 
wherein the student is asked to write and 
produce before the class a radio script, 
one-act play, poem, short story, or other 
‘creative’ project. Stress is put upon the 


necessity of being able to deal artistically - 


with first-order detailed descriptions and 
examples, and upon obtaining as ex- 
haustive experience and doing as much 
research as possible before attempting the 
creative act of writing. 

In studying the models of these forms 
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of literature, particular attention is put 
upon what the writer does with first- 
order ‘outside facts’ as contrasted with 
what he does with his own reactions to 
these ‘facts,’ his method of developing 
his own feelings and inferences and us- 
ing them as materials. The sharpness of 
his observing and abstracting, his ability 
to predict and infer become extremely in- 
teresting to study. 

The most popular ‘creative’ project at 
the University of Denver has been the 
production of the five or six most worth- 
while student-written radio plays. The 
author of the play selected is appointed 
as its director. Others in the class serve 
as actors or help in the sound effects. 

The culminating project of the year is 
a combination of a report on the biogra- 
phy of a great man in the student's 
vocational field, correlated with his own 
survey of his communications-personality 
development. The report on the specially 
selected biography is given in an ap- 
propriate form of communication before 
the class. In this report the student ap- 
plies what he has learned about evalu- 
ation and personality development to an 
understanding of the person whose 
biography he has studied. Students dis- 
cuss the biography before the class in 
informal conversational groups of five or 
seven. In these discussions the students 
point out what they consider to be the 
most important factors in the writer's 
history which accounted for the particu- 
lar development of his life. The students 
also show what value this biography has 
had for themselves in understanding their 
own problems. 

As a preliminary to the final survey 
project, the student gives a written or an 
oral analysis of the appropriateness of 
his speech in a typical important social 
contact. He analyzes the impulses which 
he inappropriately permitted to burst 
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forth into speech, as well as the impulses 
which were appropriate, but which he 
suppressed. 

The final assignment consists of a sur- 
vey of the student’s communicating be- 
havior in which he chooses one of three 
projects for class presentation. The ob- 
jective of this project is to permit a crit- 
ical evaluation of the student's develop- 
ment throughout the year, the points of 
weakness which will continue to require 
attention, applications of the course 
which the student expects to make in his 
particular career, and (if he elects to 
do so under proper circumstances) the 
chief factors in his history which have 
contributed to his blockages.’* 

The following three sections, dealing 
with grammar, reading, and listening as 
‘evaluation,’ are based upon the hypoth- 
esis that through a heightening of con- 
sciousness of abstracting, skill in these 
forms of communication can be greatly 
improved. If one is aware of how he sees 
and hears, etc., (and that he sees what 
he sees because he leaves out what he 
leaves out), then perhaps his seeing and 
hearing will be more accurate. He will 
look at words more intently and perhaps 
learn to spell; he will listen more care- 
fully, constantly checking word-maps with 
territory, and perhaps learn to read and 
to listen less naively. Constantly check- 
ing map against territory, he may even 
come to understand that ‘correct’ gtam- 
mar and ‘correct’ speech are matters of 
appropriate evaluation in social situations, 
rather than matters of ‘right’ and 
“wrong.’** 

The procedures suggested in the fol- 
~ ® The assignment in The Speech Personality, 
pp. 552-553, No. 7 D, may be expanded to in- 
clude all communications behavior. Also the 
survey sheet in Appendix I-J may be helpful 
in this connection. 


* See Robert C. Pooley, Grammar and Usage 
in Textbooks on English (1933). 


lowing three sections are tentative and 
in the process of development. The 
terminology for a grammar based upon 
the ‘idea’ of inculcating in people a feel- 
ing for the process-character of ‘objects,’ 
‘nature,’ and ‘human nature’ is especially 


difficult. 


Teaching Grammar, Outlining, 
Punctuation, as Evaluation 

By teaching a grammar for a language, 
we teach students certain ways of looking 
at that language. The language is to be 
treated thus and so, we say, in order 
that our symbolism may remain constant 
and universal enough for many people 
in different parts of the world and in 
different times to communicate without 
blockage. A language is an entirely arbi- 
trary ‘thing.’ We might as well say d/a- 
bla as book, if we all agree to do so. The 
function of the teacher of English and 
speech is partly to hold back the wheels 
of change, to insist upon certain conven- 
tional forms which make communication 
possible. But this insistence upon stand- 
ard forms is at variance with the desires 
of ‘creative writers,, who must hear and 
record the nuances of speech, the slight 
peculiarities and changes and _ idiosyn- 
crasies that make for vigor and person- 
ality and intimacy and ultimate ‘communi- 
cation,’ but which violate and militate 
against standard forms necessary for wider 
though less poignant communication. 

Standard forms of punctuation can be 
looked upon as means of making more 
readily intelligible maps. The writer 
makes proper evaluation, realizing what 
is important and what is less important, 
and coordinating or subordinating accord- 
ingly. He uses the proper conjunction to 
express the relative values of the parts of 
his sentence; and he uses the standard 
forms of punctuation to make this rela- 
tionship plain. By his outline he arrives 








at similar evaluations. What is important 
for his purpose he puts as a major topic; 
what is less important becomes a sub- 
head. He realizes that by choosing major 
topics he is making abstractions and that 
by filling in with subheads and examples 
he is giving added detail, making a more 
complete map of his territory. The more 
abstract the map the more territory it 
covers, but the less it says about what it 
covers. 

A grammar of a language must be 
taught and certain uniformity maintained 
in order that communication be efficient 
and general, rather than confined to the 
small group, the tribe, the speakers of a 
particular dialect. Let us consider not 
merely communication, but what is be- 
ing communicated. No matter how 
smooth communication may be, no mat- 
ter what the agreement and freedom from 
blockage, what is being said must be in 
line with ‘facts,’ with the ‘territory’ in 
which human beings operate, or com- 
munication will not help us solve our 
problems; rather, it will create problems. 
If we teach students from the early grades 
upward to look at language as if it mir- 
rored the world in which they live, and 
if the world-picture implied by that 
language is false according to modern 
scientific knowledge, then what have we 
accomplished? We have automatically 
been training people in false evaluation. 
Training in a system of classification (tra- 
ditional grammatical categories) which 
makes students look at the world as if it 
were the world of Aristotle rather than 
the world of nuclear energy, is training 
in nonsurvival behavior. 

‘A noun is the name of a person, place 
or thing.’ But there are no ‘things,’ only 
whirling processes, various fields of force 
existing in wider fields which transcend 
the visible limits of the ‘object’ but are 
as much the ‘object’ as any visible proper- 
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ties. Saying ‘A noun is the name’ implies 
that ‘something’ must be looked at only 
in a certain way, that the name is some- 
how identical with the ‘thing.’ A noun 
is only a particular way of classifying 
some mass of electrons for some par- 
ticular purpose. The ‘properties’ sustain 
life; the name does not. 

‘An adjective modifies a noun and de- 
notes the quality of an object.’ But quality 
does not exist in objects; it exists in us. 
The ‘qualities’ indicated by adjectives and 
the relationships indicated by adverbs are 
our evaluations of ‘things.’ To assume 
that these evaluations have objective ex- 
istence outside of ourselves in ‘things’ is 
to be guilty of identification. It leads to 
confusion. 

If we think of the world as a process 
undergoing constant change, it might be 
well to begin the study of grammar with 
action verbs. Next let us take up nouns, 
stressing the fact that any class name is a 
fiction with no actual existence, even 
words like table, chair, cow, man, flower. 
What exist in the world are absolute indi- 
viduals with myriads of peculiarities most 
of which we are not interested in and do 
not see at any one time. For certain 
general purposes we can classify Joe 
Doakes as a man, although before we 
marry him we would do well not to put 
too implicit trust in the word. Higher 
order abstractions are more valuable for 
thinking, a form of mental shorthand, 
but in that lies their danger. When we 
teach adjectives and adverbs, we can lump 
them together according to the general 
function they perform in helping us to 


- evaluate. We can help the student be- 


come aware that these qualities exist in 
him and not out in the universe. While 
teaching grammar we can teach an 
orientation toward life and the universe 
that is in line with our best scientific 
knowledge. Rather than training people 
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in misevaluation, preparing them for un- 
sane behavior, and for misunderstand- 
ings and war and death, we can train 
them for sane living, as well as teaching 
them how to analyze and perhaps even 
to write a good sentence. 

A tentative formulation of this scheme 
for presentation of grammar (and cer- 
tain aspects of syntax) would be some- 
what as follows, a scheme in line with 
modern scholarship on grammatical clas- 
sification :14 

I. The acting and asserting functions 
of language. (Verbs) 

A. Stress upon action verbs as 

making a ‘true’ map of the 
kind of process world we live 
in. 
Indication of the dangers in- 
herent in use of the verb JS. 
Indication of the value of cer- 
tain linking verbs to avoid the 
is of predication: ‘seems,’ ‘ap- 
pears,’ ‘feels,’ etc. 

II. The classifying and _ indicating 

functions. (Nouns, pronouns) 

III. The ordering and qualifying func- 

tions. (Adjective, adverb) 

IV. The relating and connecting func- 

tions. (Conjunction, preposition) 

A. Coordinate conjunctions indi- 

cate similar importance. 

= Janet Rankin Aiken, A New Plan of Eng- 
lish Grammar, (1933), suggests a six-fold 
classification. Professor Raymond B. Harriman 
of Stanford used to suggest a five-fold classi- 
fication: (1) objects, (2) attributes of objects, 
(3) verbs, (4) attributes of verbs, (5) re- 
lations. Satisfactory terminology is difficult to 
find for divisions that would suggest (1) the 
process character of ‘reality,’ (2) the classify- 
ing activity, (3) the ‘qualifying’ by our sense 
perception, and (4) connecting and relating. 
The classification sought here is one based 
more on the function of words in conveying 
meaning rather than on the syntactical function 
of words in a sentence. See also Leonard Bloom- 
field, Language (1933); George K. Zipf, Psy- 
chobiology of Language (1935). 
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B. Subordinate conjunctions indi- 
cate less importance. 

V. The intensifying function. (Inter- 
jections and almost any of the 
other ‘parts of speech’ when dra- 
matically stressed.) 


In addition to the present teaching of 
the ‘parts of speech,’ the subject-predicate 
structure of our language leads people to 
think that they live in a kind of world 
in which they do not live. By separating 
subject and predicate we habitually sep- 
arate the ‘thing’ from the action which 
is an aspect of it. We say: “The cat runs 
down the stairs,, or ‘Volcanoes build 
mountains,’ but we cannot actually sep- 
arate what we verbally separate. We have 
been teaching language in a way that 
makes students look at ‘things’ in a false- 
to-fact manner, a dangerous procedure of 
which we should be fully aware. 

If grammar were taught in our ele- 
mentary schools in somewhat the manner 
suggested here, then rather than being 
merely a dry-as-dust prohibition against 
saying things the way one wants to say 
them (the necessary function of gram- 
mar as a preserver of a set structure of 
symbolism), grammar could be a power- 
ful tool of evaluation. It could teach us, 
not only to construct sentences, but to 
use care concerning what we were talk- 
ing and writing about—making our ver- 
bal maps fit the kind of territory which 
we think the world to be in 1947. Since 
that kind of teaching is not being done 
in the grades, a college course on the 
freshman level can attempt to make up 
for lost time, and forge grammar, syn- 
tax, punctuation, and outlining into tools 
for proper evaluation. 


Teaching Reading as Evaluation 


Reading can be taught as an exercise 
in interpretation (or evaluation), a proc- 
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ess in which the student comes to under- 
stand how he derives ‘meaning.’!> Present 
teaching of reading as a mere skill, one 
of the three R's, leaves the student with- 
out protection against the suggestive use 
of language in the press and in public 
gatherings and over the radio. 

Our method is to give the student a 
text from an assigned piece of literature 
and ask him to interpret it in the light of 
its context. The treatment of ‘fiction’ 
will, of course, have to be different from 
‘fact.’ Ask the student three questions: 
(1) Why was this written? (2) What 
does it mean? and (3) Is it true? (Notice 
that these questions are purposely un- 
semantic.) Evaluate the student's inter- 
pretation in the light of map-territory 
relations. Show him the kind of world- 
picture implicit in the author's statement 
(whether the author meant those impli- 
cations or not) and in the student’s own 
comments. Ask him if he ‘really’ believes 
that the world is flat, that ‘mind’ can be 
separated from ‘body,’ that a realm of 
‘meaning’ exists apart from human be- 
havior, etc. Ask him if he can discover 
any special reason for the author's espous- 
ing a certain point of view, economic, 
sectarian, political, etc. 

Through repetition such an exercise in 
translating the author’s meaning will have 
the effect of an inoculation against special 
pleading. “Without this ability to trans- 
late,’ says H. R. Huse,?* ‘the public is 
the inevitable victim of commercial, 
political, and literary fraud, and, since 


* See I. A. Richards, Interpretation in Teach- 
ing (1938). For the formulation of the social 
framework of ‘meaning’ see Gunnar Myrdal; 
An American Dilemma, The Negro Problem 
and Modern Democracy (1944), Vol. II. Also: 
Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (1927), and 
Thurman Arnold, The Symbols of Government 
(1935) and Folklore of Capitalism (1937). 

* "Reading and Understanding,’ ETC., III, 
35-40 (Autumn, 1945). 
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language is so important in thinking, the 
mental life of the people may be cor- 
rupted.’ 


Teaching Listening as Evaluation 


When there is keen attention, intent 
listening, rapid learning and memoriza- 
tion, where the materials are responded 
to as significant (full of meaning), the 
whole person is evaluating this material 
as important. Regardless of how impor- 
tant a ‘fact’ may be from the teacher's 
point of view, there will not be much 
interest or accurate listening and look- 
ing, and hence learning, unless the whole 
organism is evaluating the ‘fact’ being 
presented as important. Here, as else- 
where, efficiency in these responses must 
go back to proper evaluation of ‘fact’ 
and removal of blockages. 

As with reading and other communica- 
tions, the chief problem in improving 
listening is to obtain a response which 
seems appropriate to the relative im- 
portance (or unimportance) of the ‘facts’ 
or territory being represented. Most fre- 
quently the problem appears in the form 
of blockage due to identification and im- 
pulsive responses. Responses which are 
not discriminating, or where ‘all’ the ter- 
ritory under a given word-map is re- 
sponded to as ‘the same,’ result in block- 
age, in confusion, resentment, anger, fear, 
etc. Many of the blockages to listening 
are similar to the blockages which go 
into stage fright and may be improved 
by similar underlying procedures ; namely, 
by the application to listening situations 
of the methods above outlined. 

Special assignments, drills, and tests 
in listening have an important place in 
the basic communications course. Stu- 
dents listen to much more material than 
they ever read, and they must make 
proper evaluation rapidly of not only 
words but inflections and the prestige of 
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THE BASIC COMMUNICATION COURSE 


the speaker. As an example of procedures 
to be used, one half of a class may be 
sent to the blackboard. The other half 
may serve to check work done by them 
to the ‘materials’ read by the teacher from 
unassigned portions of the textbook of 
readings. Students at the blackboard are 
instructed to make three columns, one 
upon which they will make notes as they 
listen, one upon which they will make an 
appropriate outline, and the third upon 
which they will write a summary. The 
result will be more effective if the ‘ma- 
terials’ are a phonograph transcription 
which has been previously made. Such 
procedures as those listed above may be 
worked out in many variations, with 
special materials for special purposes of 
listening. It is quite necessary, however, 
that these units incorporate self-testing 
and evaluation procedures to enable the 
student to develop the objectivity neces- 
sary for this most important phase of com- 
municating.*? 


Conclusion 


A fundamental assumption of those 
most intimately concerned with planning 
the Basic Communications program at 
the University of Denver is that we have 
but little time to revise or revamp the pro- 
gram of education in the United States in 
such a way that a generation of world- 
citizens can be produced who will be in- 
telligent enough to avoid World War III. 
Intelligence is here used in the sense of 

“The work in listening may be enriched by 
connecting it with the work in vocal quality, 
flexibility, and articulation. The Seashore tests 


of musical talent have also been useful at these 
points. 
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being the ability to survive."* In a de- 
mocracy, it is not sufficient for schools 
to educate only the elite, giving degrees 
to the ‘intelligent’ and flunking out thase 
less well prepared. General education, 
based upon both the scientific method of 
today and the cultural tradition of yester- 
day, must be given to all. And that edu- 
cation must supply an understanding of 
the relation of language to both hemi- 
spheres of human living-thinking-feeling- 
acting, the cultural and the scientific. ‘In 
spite of present successes, we cannot have 
an entire faith in the survival value of a 
nation of semantic illiterates.’'* 

Bringing the functioning of the social 
sciences up to the level of the functioning 
of the physical sciences is the staggering 
task of our generation. Industrialists, 
workers, politicians, teachers all must co- 
operate. Exactly what the influence of 
education is in forging human history 
is a matter of debate. Some say it leads. 
Some say it follows. But whatever it 
does, everyone engaged in teaching 
speech and English (communications) 
must act AS IF he were of importance in 
molding the thought and feeling of 
men.?° 


*‘The new. frontiers into which he [the 
American}must push are the frontiers of man’s 
knowledge of his kinship with man,’ says Max 
Lerner, Saturday Review of Literature, XX1X 
(January 12, 1946), 31. See also J. Marshall 
“Wars are Made in the Classroom,’ Saturday 
Review of Literature, XXVII (November 11, 
1944), 7-8. 

* H. R. Huse, op. cit. 

** Mimeographed copies of the current com- 
plete syllabus for the course described may be 
obtained by addressing the School of Speech, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 











x DISCUSSION + 


A NOTE ON INDEXING* 


Incident on Southside 


_— YEARS AGO I was discussing with 
a stranger, a white person, racial dis- 
turbances in our cities. He agreed that 
they were bad, but he said, somewhat to 
my surprise, that he had taken part in 
one in Chicago. “Wait till I tell you what 
happened,’ he said, ‘and you'll see I 
was justified.’ 

He told me that once he was driving 
his mother home through the Southside. 
On that particular evening Negroes were 
in the streets joyously celebrating one of 
Joe Louis’ victories. He said that both he 
and his mother were sympathetically 
watching the celebration as they drove 
slowly through the crowded streets. Then 
something happened. 

Some Negro intentionally or uninten- 
tionally threw a pop-bottle, which flew 
through the open car window, striking, 
although not injuring, the mother. My 
new acquaintance said that this ‘made 
him see red.’ He hastily drove his mother 
home and returned to the Negro district. 

‘I've got no prejudices,’ he said as he 
described the incident. ‘But you can’t let 
anyone do a thing like that to your 
mother. I collected my friends and got 
back into the Negro district as quick as 
I could. And I didn’t go home until we 


* From the author's weekly column, ‘Second 


Thoughts,” in the Chicago Defender, August 
3 and 10, 1946. Reprinted by permission. 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


had cornered and beaten the hell out of 
four Negroes. I've got nothing against 
Negroes, you understand, but you can't 
let them throw pop-bottles at your 
mother!’ 

As he finished his story, he had a com- 
placent expression on his face. He ob- 
viously expected me to admire his fine 
attitude towards his mother. 

Well, you can’t resist an opening like 
that—at least I can’t. So I decided to let 
him have it. 

‘Yes, sir,’ I said. ‘If that happened to 
my mother, I would have felt just the way 
you did. Of course a man’s got to defend 
his mother.’ 

He smiled at what he thought was his 
victory in the argument. Then I added 
casually, ‘Did you get him?’ 

He looked puzzled. ‘Get who?’ he 
asked. 

‘The guy who threw the pop-bottle,’ 
I said. 

His smile disappeared. For almost a 
minute there was complete silence while 
the question slowly sank into his dim 
brain. He started once or twice to say 
something, his face twisted in thought. 
Finally, he said, “Y’know, I never thought 
of that.’ 

I am reminded of this incident today 
because I have just heard about the mur- 
der of four Negroes in Monroe, Georgia. 
If there are Negroes as stupid as the 
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white person I have just described—and 
I have heard that there are—they will 
resent not simply the white Georgians 
who committed the murders, but the en- 
tire white race. 

It is in moments of passionate indig- 
nation, such as justifiably moves the 
Negro community now, that one needs 
most desperately the curious little seman- 
tic rule known as ‘indexing,’ which means 
simply adding little numbers to the words 
you use to avoid making a damn fool of 
yourself; white person 1, white person 
2, white person 3; Negro 1, Negro 2, 
Negro 3. If Negro 1 throws a pop-bottle 
at your mother, what good does it do to 
beat up Negroes 2, 3 and 4? If white 
persons 3, 4 and 5 perpetrate a lynching, 
why take it out on white persons 6, 7 
and 8? Japanese 1, 2, 3 and 4 attack 
Pearl Harbor; so California puts Japan- 
ese 5, 6 and 7, who happen to be loyal 
Americans, into concentration camps. The 
core of prejudice is failure in indexing. 


Probability and Certainty 


In response to my remark that, in order 
to avoid being trapped by one’s preju- 
dices, we should use ‘semantic indexes’ 
with our words, such as ‘Negro 1,’ ‘Negro 
2,’ ‘Jew 1,’ ‘Jew 2,’ etc., one reader has 
raised the following question: 

‘I agree with argument. However, there 
occurred to me an instance where the 
issues are not so clear cut. Can one safely 
apply this objectivity where fascism and 
fascists are concerned? By this I mean, 
aren't we safe to assume, in the light of 
actual happenings that a// fascists are bad 
people; and can we not go so far as to 
say that even he who supports fascism as 
the result of pressure to which he had to 
succumb is likewise to be condemned, to 
be hated? 

‘There are forces in the world which 


are trying to whitewash the fascists, and 
are trying to absolve less virulent ex- 
amples from responsibility. So I am curi- 
ous. Can semantics be turned to such 
ends, or does it have the power to clarify 
the increasingly tense struggle between 
the people and those who would enslave 
them?’ 

I should reply to my correspondent 
first on theoretical grounds. Fascist 1, 
fascist 2, fascist 3, etc., are all different 
individuals. The differences may not be 
great enough to bother with, but the 
differences still exist. The recognition of 
the existence of these differences does not 
negate the possibility of ignoring them 
under certain practical circumstances—in 
much the same way that you don’t bother 
about the differences between individual 
leaves when you are burning a pile of 
leaves in your yard. 

However, in the case of the term ‘fas- 
cists,’ there are certainly additional con- 
siderations, the first of them being who 
is calling whom a fascist. In the same way 
that the Dies committee was ready to call 
pretty nearly everybody a ‘communist,’ 
there are people who use the term ‘fas- 
cist’ very recklessly against anyone with 
whom they are in strong or mild dis- 
agreement. Granted that we agree to 
‘punish all fascists,” who is going to draw 
the line between the ‘fascists’ and ‘non- 
fascists?’ Some will include under ‘fas- 
cists’ only those who collaborated ac- 
tively with Hitler, Mussolini, or the Jap- 
anese military clique. Others will want to 
include people like Hearst, or McCor- 
mick, or Gerald L. K. Smith. Others will 
include John L. Lewis, or President Tru- 
man, or Senator Taft, or Harold Stassen, 
or their high school basketball coach. 
Many people have called President Roose- 
velt a ‘fascist.’ 

The confusion is terrific. It is not 
enough to declare that some of the 
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people I have named ‘really are’ and 
others ‘really are not fascists.’ Because as 
soon as you get down to the specific case, 
there is no avoiding the fact that the argu- 
ment will degenerate into the reiteration 
of ‘He is... He isnot... Heisso... 
He isn’t either . . . etc.’ Okay, so we'll get 
an impartial referee. But if someone 
doesn't like the referee’s decision, what's 
to prevent him from calling the referee 
a ‘fascist’ too? So much for theoretical 
considerations. 

In actual practice, my correspondent 
and I probably agree largely about whom 
to call ‘fascists’ and what ought to be 
done about them. He is properly con- 
cerned about the ‘struggle between the 
people and those who would enslave 
them.’ 





DISCUSSION 


But I should like to point out that 
modern dictatorships, in an age of press 
and radio, enslave the people by estab- 
lishing, by means of words, deeply rooted 
prejudices, which are simply disordered 
semantic reactions. The Germans who 
were sufficiently punch-drunk with propa- 
ganda to believe in the badness of ‘all 
Jews’ were those who were most easily 
led by the nose by the Nazis. 

So long as language exists, and the 
human freedom to apply any name to any 
thing, there will exist the possibility of 
using disordered semantic reactions 
against ‘all fascists’ in such a way as to 
facilitate the enslavement of the people. 
Huey Long understood this very well 
when he said, ‘Sure, we'll have fascism 
in America, but we'll call it anti-fascism.’ 





WORDS 


I did not know the shape and size 
Of words I used on one occasion, 
Until they met with other eyes 

That took a love to be persuasion. 


So what I meant and sent for good 
Returned to me misunderstood. 

And now I know that words require 
The same respect I pay to fire. 


WALTER HENDRICKS 
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+ BOOK REVIEWS + 


Games and Economics 


THEORY OF GAMES AND ECONOMIC Be- 
HAVIOR, by John von Neumann and 
Oskar Morgenstern. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1944. 625 pp. 
$10. 

Every so often one encounters the opin- 
ion that human behavior is not amenable 
to scientific analysis and study. Undoubt- 
edly semantic malfunctionings largely ac- 
count for the existence and prevalence of 
such a view. For example, the terms ‘soul,’ 
‘free will,’ ‘too many variables,’ and the 
like have been used so long that they have 
come to symbolize the uselessness of even 
attempting to apply scientific methods. 
Furthermore, the fact that science has not 
often been very successful in human af- 
fairs at first suggests, and later is thought 
to imply, that it can never be successful. 
Perhaps the most powerful weapon 
against the anti-science view would be the 
actual accomplishment of what is claimed 
to be impossible. While no one, and least 
of all von Neumann and Morgenstern, 
would claim ‘success’ in this direction, it 
must be said that their book represents an 
amazing and sizable first step. 

It should be pointed out that the term 
science is used here and by the authors 
in the same rigid sense as it is used in 
reference to astronomy or physics. No 
study, however quantitative, statistical or 
mathematical in nature, is to be regarded 
as a science unless all the following phases 
are present: 

(1) collection, 


classification and 


analysis of experimental data; 

(2) construction of abstract (mathe- 
matical) models to represent the phe- 
nomenological entities, followed by de- 
ductive investigation of the models; 

(3) comparison of the properties of 
the models with those of the observed 
entities, with the help of the data in 
(1) and of suggested further experi- 
ments. 

It is expected that in (2) the deductive 
study will conform to the high standards 
of rigor which characterize 
mathematics. 

Of course, many will deny that (1), 
(2), (3) are prerequisite for usefulness 
of an investigation, say in economics. No 
argument exists here: as long as high 
standards are apparently beyond reach, 
lower ones must suffice and are often ade- 
quate for many purposes. It is essential 
to recognize, however, that slight im- 
provements in standards often lead to 
surprisingly large gains in understanding 
and insight, ultimately resulting in in- 
creased usefulness and general progress. 
It follows that if high standards seem at- 
tainable, every effort should be exerted to 
attain them. Believing strongly in the 
feasibility of the full program (1), (2), 
(3) for at least some parts of economics, 
the authors have begun to carry it out. 
Their primary immediate concern is with 
(2), where almost nothing has been ac- 
complished to date; nearly the entire 
book devoted to this phase. Despite the 
extensiveness of the theoretical develop- 
ment, very little is or can be attempted 


modern 
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in applications to economics [step (3) ]}; 
the authors recognize the limitations of 
their theory and firmly refrain from extra- 
polating or forcing applications that are 
not justified. 

The phrase ‘games and economic be- 
havior’ seems startling to most people; 
it is not at all obvious what games and 
economics have to do with each other. 
Actually, the connection holds the key to 
the nature of the mathematical models 
to be used. Here, as is usual in science, 
the difficult transition from (1) to (2) 
is accomplished by a principle well 
known in mathematics and semantics, the 
principle of abstraction and generaliza- 
tion. In the case at hand, the main diff- 
culty seems to be that economic situations 
do not readily suggest abstract models; 
hence it is desirable to substitute for 
these situations conceptually simpler ones 
possessing essentially the same features. 

Let us (partially) describe an economic 
situation as one in which a number of 
individuals strive, through certain activi- 
ties allowed by prescribed rules, to achieve 
certain aims. A little reflection shows that 
our description is valid also for games 
of strategy, such as bridge, chess, and 
ticktack-toe. That games readily lend 
themselves to abtsract treatment of the 
sort required in (2) has been known for 
some time. Hence economic situations are 
replaced by games, and it is the latter 
rather than the former that lead to con- 
struction of abstract models and subse- 
quent theory. 

Substitutions before abstraction are, of 
course, likely to be dangerous. It is pos- 


sible that the items involved may not have © 


sufficiently similar properties, so that an 
abstract model of one may not include the 
other as a special case. For example, one 
might argue that games differ from eco- 
nomic activity in that games are un- 
productive, while economic activities re- 
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sult in end products. Thus in poker what 
one player wins the others must lose; in 
productive or trade activities all partici- 
pants may gain, and in war all may lose. 
This difference is easily handled; the 
mathematical definition of an abstract 
game is so formulated that either possi- 
bility may occur. When there is no end 
product, a game is called ‘zero-sum,’ and 
otherwise it is called ‘general.’ The im- 
plications of this example are clear. The 
abstract description of a game must pos- 
sess such generality that no known prop- 
erty of economic situations is contradicted. 

A commendable job in reaching a high 
level of generality has been done. In fact, 
the authors have allowed only technical 
limitations of the required mathematics 
to govern the generality of the concept of 
a game. The specializing assumptions 
that had to be made, such as the postulate 
of numerical utilities for measuring the 
outcome of a game, limitation of games to 
a finite number of moves, and various 
others, cannot, however, be severely criti- 
cized. For it is not to be expected that 
methods will be found for developing 
really pertinent general theories until 
simpler theories are thoroughly under- 
stood. And if numerical utilities and the 
assumption of finiteness turn out to be 
appropriate for even some parts of eco- 
nomics, their use will certainly have been 
justified. 

While it is not possible here to com- 
ment at length on the mathematical de- 
velopment of the theory of games, it is 
worth remarking that many phases of it 
are likely to be of interest to the se- 
manticist. The ingenious treatment of the 
problem of defining ‘rational behavior’ 
is a case in point; it is gratifying to see 
various accepted optimum aims such as 
‘greatest gain for the greatest number,’ 
or ‘each for the most he can get,’ dis- 
carded or modified until they make sense. 
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Another example is the theory of coali- 
tions, since coalitions in games represent 
the theoretical counterpart of such band- 
ings together as labor unions, cooperative 
groups and the like. A striking fact is 
that in some games with more than two 
players coalitions must form if the play- 
ers are to behave rationally (in a precise 
sense). Prejudice against these theoretical 
coalitions is as unthinkable as opposition 
to the well known theorems of elementary 
arithmetic; if and when successful appli- 
cation of the theory is made, prejudice 
against actual coalitions will become 
equally ridiculous. 

Although this book is not likely to be 
as widely read as it should be, because of 
its mathematical character, its potentially 
successful beginning of a scientific ap- 
proach to theoretical economics should 
exert no mean influence on much of social 
and economic theory. One hopes that the 
new methods will pave the way toward 
lessening the gap between the physical 
and the social, with respect to both the 
nature of the intellectual machinery used 
and the extent of scientific accomplish- 
ment and understanding. 


L. R. Witcox 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


Theory of Man 


AN Essay ON MAN, by Ernst Cassirer. 
Yale University Press, 1944. 237 pp. 
$3. 


For ages divers attempts have been 
made to explain the unique nature of 
man. Ernst Cassirer’s effort to tackle this 
problem involved him in the consideration 
of the clues afforded by myth and re- 
ligion, language and art, science and his- 
tory, anthropology and psychology. An 
Essay on Man is a compact statement of 
the theory developed at greater length in 


the author’s work, not yet translated into 
English, Philosophy of Literary Forms. 
An Essay on Man, a conspectus of the 
culture of the West, is replete with 
philosophical insight and genuine wis- 
dom based on far-ranging scholarship. 
The sceptic, by questioning the ob- 
jective reality of the external world, 
sought to drive man in upon himself; 
self-knowledge thus became the indis- 
pensable first step to self-realization. In- 
trospection alone, however, is not the 
answer. Neither is behaviorism masque- 
rading as orthodox scientific psychology. 
There are many complex problems of 
human behavior which it is altogether 
incapable of solving. What kind of psy- 
chology would emerge, Cassirer wonders, 
if we outlawed ‘perception,’ ‘feelings,’ 
‘thoughts?’ What is needed, he feels, is 
a more comprehensive view, wider than 
behaviorism and more inclusive in its 
scope than the field of investigation ac- 
cessible to introspection. In the realm of 
perception and memory, imagination and 
reason, the biological continuity between 
‘higher’ and ‘lower’ forms must be 
acknowledged and brought to light. 
There is an obstacle, however, that 
must be overcome if scientific methods 
are to be applied to the study of man. 
There are limitations, Cassirer maintains, 
placed upon empirical inquiry and log- 
ical analysis. Though the power of rea- 
son has been extolled in various periods 
of history, reason in action proves full 
of pitfalls. What became of the ambitious 
attempts to penetrate the secrets of the 
universe by means of mathematical rea- 
son? Geometry was to be the open sesame. 
But can man be thoroughly understood 
by means of the geometrical spirit? Man 
must be described and interpreted as he 
is in reality, but what is he in reality? 
Human nature as well as life is full of 
inexplicable contradictions; it is obvious 
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that man has no simple ‘nature.’ Indeed, 
as the general semanticist would point 
out, terms like ‘nature’ and ‘human na- 
ture’ are multiordinal terms. 

In endeavoring to develop a general 
theory of man based on observation and 
logic, science beholds man as no longer 
cut off from the natural world but as 
an integral part of it. The nineteenth 
century tried to eliminate the illusion of 
final causes. Biological determinism was 
born; man was no longer exempt from 
the Kingdom of Necessity. Empiricism 
was triumphant. It was the duty of the 
scholar to concern himself with facts and 
facts alone. But the interpretation of these 
facts, since it contained a host of con- 
cealed assumptions, was open to sus- 
picion. Culture cannot be properly studied 
and understood by merely accumulating 
a welter of facts; facts must be welded 
into conceptual unity. 

‘The decisive clue to the ‘nature’ of 
man is to be found in the qualitative and 
distinctive changes to which man as an 
‘acculturated organism’ has been sub- 
jected. Man adjusts himself to his en- 
vironment not only by adapting himself 
biologically; unlike the animals, he has 
succeeded in developing a symbolic sys- 
tem, which transforms his whole life. 
This system plunges him into a new di- 
mension of reality, a dimension forever 
closed to the animal world. Whereas 
organic reactions are immediate responses 
to outward stimuli, human reactions are 
semantic in nature, neurologically de- 
layed. Man dwells not only in a physical 
universe but also in a symbolic universe, 


and language and myth and religion and 


art are significant parts of this symbolic 
universe. Man thus never faces pure, 
naked ‘reality;' he sees it through the 
windows and veils of symbolism. Such 
a clue enables the investigator to revise 
and enlarge the classical conception of 
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man. Though man may still be consid- 
ered a rational animal, since rationality 
is inherent in much of human behavior, 
this notion needs to be considerably modi- 
fied, for neither language nor myths are 
rational structures. 

Cassirer's statement of the thesis of 
his Essay deserves quotation. “The phi- 
losophy of symbolic forms starts from 
the presupposition that, if there is any 
definition of the nature or ‘essence’ of 
man, this definition can only be under- 
stood as a functional one, not a sub- 
stantial one. We cannot define man by 
any inherent principle which constitutes 
his metaphysical essence—nor can we de- 
fine him by any inborn faculty or instinct 
that may be ascertained by empirical 
observation. Man’s outstanding  char- 
acteristic, his distinguishing mark, is not 
his metaphysical or physical nature—but 
his work. It is this work, it is the system 
of human activities, which defines and 
determines the circle of “humanity.” 
Language, myth, religion, art, science, 
history are the constituents, the various 
sectors of this circle.’ 

For the general semanticist, one of the 
most significant chapters in the book is 
the one that deals with language. In it 
Cassirer indicates to what extent language 
is metaphorical in function, describing 
things by indirection and the use of 
equivocal terms. Once man began to ap- 
prehend the connection between language 
and reality in a new light, the magical 
character of the word was destroyed. In 
discussing the various theories of ‘mean- 
ing’ that have been promulgated, Cas- 
sirer shows that all such theories fail to 
take into account the fact that names have 
no intrinsic relation to the nature of ex- 
ternal objects. Language cannot be looked 
upon as a mere assemblage of discrete 
fragments. Fundamentally it is a sys- 
tem, but its structure and order, Cas- 
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sirer holds, cannot be described in terms 
of historical developments of physical 
causality. Even phonetics is now accepted 
as a part of semantics. 

In his chapter on art, Cassirer tries to 
tie up his general philosophy of symbolic 
forms with a comprehensive system of 
esthetics. The language of art is unlike 
the language and method of science. Art 
is not concerned with conceptual patterns 
or systems of interrelated generalizations. 
Art enables us to ‘see’ and appreciate 
aspects of nature to which we would 
otherwise remain blind. By our adherence 
to the forms of science we tend to im- 
poverish our perception of the world. Art 
confirms the fact that science does not 
exhaust the infinite variety of nature. 

After viewing the nature of man 
through the perspectives furnished by 
myth, religion, language, and art, Cas- 
sirer turns to the perspective of history. 
But there, as in his evaluation of views 
seen through the other perspectives, he 
comes across theories and philosophies 
which not only conflict but mutually can- 
cel each other. This misleading contrast 
between absolute motion and absolute rest 
has fortunately been laid to rest as a meta- 
physical ghost. The notion of fixed sub- 
stances has been relegated to the limbo 
of exploded superstitions. If we now 
speak of substances or of change, we use 
them as heuristic principles, as methodo- 
logical assumptions in a postulational uni- 
verse. Some identity, however, must be 
accepted if the swift-flowing course of 
events is to be arrested for contemplation 
and some pattern of meaning imposed 
on the flux of history. Otherwise history 
is meaningless. Cassirer's argument is 
that the relation of the historian to his 
material is of a different order from that 
of the scientist to his. There are no ma- 
terial objects that can be questioned and 
experimentally. manipulated. Unlike the 
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scientist, the historian is concerned with 
the world of human values. Historical 
knowledge is not a branch of physics but 
of semantics. The historian must gather 
his facts and examine into their causes, 
but what are the ‘facts’ and how are they 
to be recognized and reconstructed? At 
this point, Cassirer seems to overlook the 
significant consideration that even in 
science the facts are not ‘given’ but must 
be elicited by a process of inquiry in the 
course of which new knowledge is dis- 
closed. 

All this perhaps helps to explain why, 
after all that has gone before, the chapter 
on science is disappointing. Though Cas- 
sirer pays his respects to the services that 
science has contributed, his aim is not to 
construct a methodology of science. The 
goal he strives to reach is a philosophy 
of culture based on the assumption that 
the various ingredients which compose 
our common culture are not fortuitous 
and disparate but elements that fit into 
an organic whole. For man, by virtue of 
belonging to society and profiting from 
the cultural heritage, can rise above the 
biological limitation that acquired char- 
acters are not capable of hereditary trans- 
mission. In the apt coinage of Korzybski, 
man is a time-binder, and that constitutes 
a unique feature of his nature. He creates 
works of culture and art, which survive 
the life of the individual. Thus Cassirer 
concludes his ‘essay’ by saying that 
‘human culture taken as a whole may be 
described as the process of man’s progres- 
sive self-liberation. Language, art, re- 
ligion, science, are various phases in this 
process. In all of them man discovers 
and proves a new power—power to build 
up a world of his own, an “ideal” world. 
Philosophy cannot give up its search for 
a fundamental unity in this ideal world. 
It is in the search for this unity that Cas- 
sirer, in a work of impressive scholar- 
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ship, make a highly valuable contribution 
to the age-old and perennial problem: 
What is man? 

CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 
Brooklyn College 
New York City 


Manual for Verbalists* 


ROGET'S INTERNATIONAL THESAURUS. 
New Edition. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 1194 pp. $4. 
Peter Mark Roget (1779-1869), Fel- 

low of the Royal Society, physician, 

physiologist, physicist, and phrenologist, 
was much bothered, as others have been 
both before and since his time, with the 
fact that he often had difficulty in think- 
ing of the right words to express what he 
had in mind. ‘To none is it an easy proc- 
ess, he remarked, ‘to embody, in exact 
and appropriate language, the various 
ttains of ideas that are passing through 
the mind, or to depict, in their true colors 
and proportions, the diversified and nicer 
shades of feeling which accompany them. 

. . . However distinct may be our views, 

however vivid our conceptions, or how- 

ever fervent our emotions, we cannot but 
be often conscious that the phraseology 
we have at our command is inadequate to 
do them justice. . . . The appropriate 
terms, notwithstanding our utmost efforts, 
cannot be conjured up at will . . . and we 
are driven to the employment of a set 
of words and phrases either too general 
or too limited, too strong or too feeble, 
which suit not the occasion . . . and the 
result of our prolonged exertion is a style 
at once labored and obscure, vapid and 
redundant, or vitiated by the still graver 
faults of affectation or ambiguity.’ 

To this one can only reply, as a former 

typist of mine used to say—she was a 
* Reprinted by permission from Chicago Sun 

Book Week. 
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graduate of Jones Commercial High 
School (Chicago) with a flair for the 
mot juste—'You ain't kiddin’.’ There are 
few among us who have not groped and 
sweated, trying to think of exactly the 
right word, the right phrase, which some- 
how escapes our memory just at the mo- 
ment we most need it. Roget decided, 
with appalling industriousness and in- 
trepid disregard of the magnitude of his 
task, to do something about it. The re- 
sult was his Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases Classified and Arranged so 
as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition, first 
published in 1852. 

Apparently the Thesaurus filled a 
deeply felt need. It seems to have gone 
through twenty-eight editions, with many 
changes and improvements, by the time 
Roget died. His son, Dr. John Lewis 
Roget, continued the work, expanding 
and revising it. It first came out in an 
American edition in 1886. In America, 
it has undergone further expansions and 
revisions, the book becoming bigger and 
bigger and more and more conveniently 
arranged. The 1946 edition, apparently 
the eighth complete revision since 1909, 
is therefore the culmination of a long 
tradition in the perfecting of a reference 
work that people have been finding use- 
ful for nearly a hundred years. 

In case you are one of those who have 
never used a Thesaurus, here’s how it 
works. The problem is to find the right 
word that you know must exist, but 
you're darned if you can think of it. It 
is, let us say, a word meaning it starts and 
stops—doesn’t keep going regularly. You 
know that the Thesaurus is arranged in 
opposites, so you look up ‘irregular’ in 
the huge word-list at the back. You find 
under ‘irregular’ the subheads, ‘ununi- 
form, unequal, disorderly, diversified, un- 
comformable, etc.,’ but these are not what 
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you are looking for. But the next one, 
‘fitful,’ seems closer to it, so you take the 
reference, 139.2, and look in the front 
half of the book under 139, which you 
find is headed ‘Irregularity of Recur- 
rence.’ You're on the right track. In para- 
graph 2 of section 139 you find: ‘irregu- 
lar, uncertain, unpunctual; fitful, spas- 
modic (that’s pretty close to what you 
want), spastic, sporadic (perhaps that’s 
even better), intermittent, capricious, er- 
ratic (not bad), eccentric, desultory . . . 
That's it, you cry—'desultory’! And hav- 
ing found the word, you are now able to 
complete that paragraph of deathless 
prose you were working on. 

The system is extraordinarily thorough, 
and it is remarkable what you can find as 
you examine the book—names of obscure 
musical instruments, names of the schools 
of philosophy, all the words for rough- 
ness or smoothness of texture, all the 
words of moral approbation and disap- 
proval, all the words for ornamentation— 
ornament in general, ornament in lan- 
guage, unnecessary Ornament; ornament 
in furniture, textiles, ceramics, architec- 
ture; floral ornament; personal ornament, 
including jewelry—and right after that 
all the blemishes. In addition to the in- 
clusion of an enormous number of tech- 
nical words from many fields of science 
and thought, a thorough collection of 
archaic and obsolete words, common say- 
ings and quotations, the present edition 
prides itself on including a great deal of 
up-to-date slang, both popular and tech- 
nical, like ‘doghouse’ for bass viol, and 
the verb ‘to sink,’ used in the movie in- 
dustry to mean ‘synchronize (pictures and 
sound-track).’ 

So much for the wealth of materials 
and the convenient arrangement of the 
new edition of Roget’s International 
Thesaurus. There is another, and graver, 
question, namely, how useful is it to a 


writer or speaker? I have owned an earlier 
edition of Roget for some nine years, 
but I find that in spite of the fact that 
those nine years represent the most active 
years of my writing life, I do not remem- 
ber once having profited by consulting it, 
although goodness knows I've sweated 
over innumerable paragraphs during that 
time, in the condition usually described 
as ‘at a loss for words.’ I like reference 
books, and I've used with profit and 
pleasure every other reference book in 
the house, from Irma Rombauer’s The 
Joy of Cooking to the Shorter Oxford. 
The failure of Roget in the solution of 
any of my literary impasses therefore 
leads me to a question: does one actually 
sweat and groan over a sentence because 
of the lack of a word or a phrase, or be- 
cause of a more serious lack, namely, the 
lack of adequate information, experience, 
or mulling over? Was Roget right in talk- 
ing about ‘distinct’ views, ‘vivid’ concep- 
tions, etc., that exist independently of 
the language in which they can be 
framed? And, granting that such distinct 
views and vivid conceptions do exist in- 
dependently of language, will their ex- 
pression be facilitated by familiarizing 
ourselves with columns of isolated words 
and phrases? 

To believe that expression can be so 
facilitated is to believe in a sophisticated 
form of word-magic, in which familiarity 
with words is equated with familiarity 
with the experiences the words stand for 
—the kind of unconscious equation that 
underlies the persuasive advertisements 
that say, “Take our vocabulary-building 
course and become a SUCCESS!" The 
basic question, although I am probably 
putting it unfairly, is this: does the man 
who knows the word ‘micturition’ empty 
his bladder any more effectively than the 
man who doesn’t? 

In all save confirmed verbalists and 
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windbags, the beauty and power of one’s 
literary expression (which includes ‘vo- 
cabulary resources’) result from the in- 
tensity and richness of one’s knowledge, 
experience, reading, and conversation. 
But people keep hoping that the process 
can be reversed—that all the rest will 
follow from a vastly increased vocabu- 
lary. To the thousands upon thousands 
who feel that there must be some short- 
cut to literary style, from the gal who 
has to give a paper on Renaissance art to 
a woman's club that frightens her, to the 
corporation executive who graduated 
from college with a C in English and 
now has to give a commencement ad- 
dress for a university with an eye on his 
bankroll, books like Roget's Thesaurus 
offer a ray of illusory hope. Well, they 
won't get their money's worth in the im- 
provement of their writing. But they'll 
get it in entertainment, because word- 
lists, especially magnificent ones like the 
new Roget, are very entertaining. 

Roget, in his pre-semantic way, had 
considerable insight into a problem that 
semanticists are now deeply concerned 
with: ‘Few, indeed, can appreciate the 
real extent and importance which lan- 
guage has always exercised on human af- 
fairs . . . False logic, disguised under 
specious phraseology, too often gains the 
assent of the unthinking multitude, dis- 
seminating far and wide the seeds of 
prejudice and error. .. . A misapplied or 
misapprehended term is sufficient to give 
rise to fierce and interminable disputes ; 
a misnomer has turned the tide of public 
opinion; a verbal sophism has decided a 


party question; an artful watchword, - 


thrown among combustible materials, has 
kindled the flame of deadly warfare, and 
changed the destiny of an empire.’ 
Roget was right, but he was wrong in 
believing that his Thesaurus might help 
the situation. The trouble with most 
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people—and I suspect that it was so in 
his day too—is not that their vocabularies 
are too small; it is that they are too large 
relative to the actual amount of knowl- 
edge and experience they possess. We all 
talk about things we know little about. 
(You ought to hear me sometime on the 
subject of atomic energy.) We read ‘di- 
gest’ articles and start talking about them, 
instead of letting them serve as stimula- 
tion towards further (silent) study. No 
wonder our words grow empty and in- 
exact. 

The cure does not lie in the study of 
words. It lies in the disciplines of experi- 
ence and study and patient reflection. 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


Dinner Long Remembered 


DINNER AT THE WHITE House, by Louis 
Adamic. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1946. 276 pp. $2.50. 


When Winston L. S. Churchill sues 
the author and publishers of a book for 
libel, one’s interest in the provocative 
work is understandably aroused. The 
reader of Mr. Adamic’s latest book will 
have difficulty in determining why the 
Tory leader should be so upset, however, 
and is likely to be disappointed if he ex- 
pects to find many startling disclosures 
about the former prime minister. 

Adamic uses an evening spent as the 
guest of President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
five weeks after Pearl Harbor as the take- 
off point for reiterating and enlarging 
upon the thesis of his Two-Way Passage 
published in 1941. In that book he urged 
the use of America’s new immigrants to 
speed European  socio-politico-economic 
reconstruction after the war. Some of 
them, he thought, could form the nucleus 
of transitional governments in their 
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mother countries, where they could draw 
upon their acquired American democratic 
tradition to demonstrate democratic gov- 
ernment in action and help lead the 
people of those countries to institute de- 
mocracy upon their own initiative. 

Almost half the book deals with what 
transpired during the dinner hour and 
the author's reflections about the chief 
personalities present: the President, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and Churchill, who was visit- 
ing Roosevelt at the time. Viewing 
Churchill as a Tory-imperialist-patriot 
who would stop at nothing to preserve 
Britain and the Empire, Adamic has 
called him self-confident, realistic, cynical, 
hard and deliberate, interested in using 
the U. S. primarily to pull Britain's chest- 
nuts out of the European fire. 

Roosevelt he regarded as a political 
genius, an actor, glamorous, inspiring and 
progressive, but unsettled and not very 
integrated. Without reaching a con- 
clusion, he wondered whether the Presi- 
dent was truly interested in economic de- 
mocracy and social welfare or in a sys- 
tem of benevolent patronage; whether he 
had any central objective to which he was 
moving in spite of all tactical maneuver- 
ings; and whether he would be able to 
resist being pulled by Churchill into an 
ideological struggle against communism. 
Mrs. Roosevelt impressed him as an un- 
usual personality in her own right, prac- 
tical, sincere, direct, purposeful, with 
high ideals and an immense influence 
upon her husband. 

The rest of the book criticizes Amer- 
ica’s lack of a definite foreign policy di- 
rected toward a democratic peace, ex- 
presses fears about Britain's reactionary 
role and efforts for an Anglo-American 
alliance, predicts the post-war surge to- 
ward the overthrow of rightist govern- 
ments-in-exile, and urges America to use 
her influence not to retain them but to 


help further a democratic world revolu- 
tion. 

Adamic is especially disturbed by anti- 
Russian hysteria in the country and its 
potentialities of producing such identifi- 
cations and signal reactions among us that 
harmonization of the two countries’ inter- 
ests will be impossible. At the same time, 
he emphasizes how easy it has been for 
the USSR to become suspicious of the 
Western Powers. Churchill's secret meet- 
ings in Rome with reactionary and royalist 
representatives of several countries to 
plan against the ‘Red terror’ in eastern 
Europe shortly after opening the Second 
Front are mentioned as incidents which 
the Russian leaders will not easily forget. 

Whether World War III comes de- 
pends largely upon what the U. S. does to 
make the United Nations organization 
work over the next two to fifteen years, 
he believes. The U. S. is seen as the only 
mediator between British imperialism and 
Russian communism, and stronger ties of 
friendship are advocated between Russia 
and the U. S. as two equally great powers. 
An ideological truce is therefore proposed 
between the two countries during which 
the U. N. may develop the formula for 
ending war. 

Advocating a foreign policy which will 
promote democracy at home as well as 
abroad, he realistically faces the fact that 
whether such a policy emerges will de- 
pend upon whether the people of the 
U. S. can vitalize democracy economically 
and socially as well as politically. An ap- 
peal is made for more individual action, 
coordinated activity of liberal, church, 
ethnic and labor groups, and outspoken 
militancy on the part of prominent lead- 
ers. 

Adamic’s book does not pretend to ad- 
vance any new concepts. Some of its main 
emphases have been given recent dramatic 
statement by Henry Wallace and Senator 
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Claude Pepper. The role of individual 
Americans as ambassadors of good will 
seems to be exaggerated if we can judge 
by latest reports of the behavior of Ameri- 
can soldiers in occupied countries. On the 
other hand, his faith in the average Amer- 
ican and distrust of the country’s present 
leadership in state matters is substantiated 
by a recent public opinion poll of the 
National Opinion Research Center in 
which, although 63 per cent of those 
interviewed believe the U . S. will go to 
war within the next 25 years, 87 per cent 
think that if the people as a whole in 
either Russia or the U. S. had to make 
the decision, they would never decide 
upon war with each other. 

Although it appears oversimplified, the 
restatement of some of the fundamentals 
necessary for developing a progressive 
American foreign policy is timely. There 
is little to indicate that the State Depart- 
ment is interested in anything approach- 
ing a genuine people’s movement in 
European countries, and Dinner at the 
White House has value in calling for 
popular activity to force the expression 
of such interest. 

WituiaM Y. BELL 
American Council on Race Relations 
Chicago, Illinois 


Global Planning 


A New EARTH AND A NEw HuMANITY, 
by Oliver L. Reiser. Creative Age 
Press, Inc., New York, 1942. 225 pp. 


Central thesis of this book appears to 


be that the advent of Hitler and twentieth- - 


century dictatorships marked the inevit- 
able collapse of contemporary civilization 
and the beginnings of powerful, destruc- 
tive forces of totalitarianism which, ‘can 
be overcome, finally and completely, only 
by the higher totalitarianism which we 
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have ventured to describe by the term 
global planning.’ (p. 87) 

In effect, what is proposed is a totali- 
tarianism to end all totalitarianisms. This 
is to be achieved through the world-wide 
dissemination of ‘scientific humanism’ by 
America, which is destined (the book 
was published in 1942) to become the 
economic, political, and perhaps intel- 
lectual center of the world after the war. 
Economically, what is envisaged is a 
‘shared world,’ a ‘planned economy,’ and 
a ‘socialized industry.’ Politically, a 
‘world federation’ with an ‘international 
police force’ to enforce ‘collective agree- 
ments’ is sought. Communism, however, 
because of its inflexible doctrine of eco- 
nomic determinism and its aim of change 
by violence, is not acceptable. 

‘Global planning’ involves the uni- 
versal adoption of a new religion, ‘planet- 
ism,’ which is described as ‘non-super- 
naturalistic—a blend of the mysticism 
of the Orient with the scientific temper 
of the West. This new religion will 
greatly influence the behavior of individ- 
uals and nations by making them realize 
that the consequences of their own acts 
will always return to plague or bless them. 
That the world is now ready for this 
‘scientific mysticism’ is postulated by re- 
viewing the evolution of mankind's men- 
tality from the instinct level through the 
‘reason’ or verbal level—aristotelian—to 
the present ‘super-level’ of ‘intuition.’ 

The hypothesis offered is that modern 
semantics, properly applied, will make it 
possible for mankind to survive and build 
a new world and a new humanity where 
‘Korzybskian, non-elementalistic hunches’ 
will be increasingly common media in 
solving problems. 

A few questions arising from my own 
interpretation of this book, which I have 
read several times during the past few 
years, invariably begin with consideration 
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of the use of ‘hunches’ on the ‘intuition 
level.’ Being rather a novice in the study 
of general semantics, I find myself 
wondering whether or not other readers 
might also have difficulty in accepting 
this as a scientific method and an adequate 
interpretation of Korzybski’s statements 
about intuition. It is true that Dr. Reiser 
takes considerable pains to establish his 
case, but when one places his enthusiasm 
for Mary Boole (a disciple of Hegel in 
some respects and his advocacy of ‘in- 
tuition’ in juxtaposition with Hitler (a 
follower of Hegel in some respects) who 
was also an ‘intuitionist,’ one is likely to 
come to the conclusion that a much more 
clearly defined line of demarcation be- 
tween theories of intuition is desirable. 

A further objection which I feel is to 
Dr. Reiser’s disavowal of communism on 
grounds that it advocates change through 
violence. I do not object to the disavowal 
of communism, necessarily, but rather on 
the ground offered. I should have pre- 
ferred to have the writer make certain 
distinctions between ‘Trotskyite’ and 
‘Stalinist’ communists before stating his 
objections. It seems to me that failure to 
do this contributes in some measure to a 
great deal of the misunderstanding and 
allness reactions prevalent today on this 
subject. 

Some persons may find in reading the 
book that the author's levels of abstrac- 
tion occasionally gets out of reach. For 
example, despite the semantic aids, 
‘quotes, supplied by the author, the 
reader may experience some difficulty in 
running down the extensional in the fol- 
lowing passage, in or out of context: 

For scientific humanism ‘divinity’ is 
not a ‘thing’—it is a nisus toward 
wholeness and completion, it is, if you 
please, the witness of the ‘infinite’ in 

the ‘finite.’ (p. 200) 

However, in my estimation, whatever 


objections one may find in the book are 
outweighed by values therein. For con- 
cise background summaries of such sub- 
jects as the progression from classical to 
modern science, time-binding, and to a 
lesser degree, of American ideology and 
humanism, I can think of few better refer- 
ences. 
Lester L. McCrery 

University of Washington 


Language in Black 
and White 


REALLY THE BLUuES, by Milton ‘Mezz’ 
Mezzrow and Bernard Wolfe. Random 
House, 1946. 388 pp., $3.00. 


On September 28, 1942, an American- 
born Russian Jew registered for the draft 
as follows: ‘Milton Mezzrow; Height, 5’ 
10”; Weight, 165; Race, Negro. . .” 
‘Mezz’ Mezzrow had completed his flight 
from an alien white culture and come 
home to his own people. This book, writ- 
ten in collaboration with a professional 
journalist, is a challenging and exciting 
account of his racial conversion and of 
his many adventures along the way. 

Mezzrow left behind a respectable, 
middle-class Chicago family ‘loaded with 
doctors, lawyers, dentists and pharma- 
cists’ in order to become a Negro in the 
jungle of depression-ridden Harlem. But 
there he found that his journey had just 
begun. Engulfed by forces only dimly 
understood by himself, he spent four 
years in the basement of a Harlem tene- 
ment, reaching for his goal in opium 
dreams. A harrowing, nightmarish re- 
covery dispelled the opium haze; but 
soon after, Mezzrow was convicted for 
peddling marihuana cigarettes and sen- 
tenced to serve one to three years on 
Riker's Island. Mezzrow served his time 
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in a segregated Negro cell block and 
emerged thirty months later a whole man, 
a Negro. (Very recently, I listened to a 
Negro clarinetist as he participated in a 
concert of genuine folk music, ‘the real 
jazz.’ That clarinetist was Milton Mezz- 
row and it was clear to me and every- 
one else in the audience that he had 
reached the end of his long journey.) 

Can a white man become a Negro? 
Nowhere are the confusion and treachery 
of words more vividly illustrated than in 
our verbalizations about race. To the citi- 
zen disciplined in his thinking about 
language, the question is clearly a non- 
sense one for it presupposes a fixed and 
observable relationship between the terms 
‘Negro’ and ‘White man’ and concrete 
phenomena in nature. Certainly, the 
physical anthropologists have been unable 
to observe a relationship as neat and 
convenient as the one we assume in the 
two or three-valued questions of our ap- 
plication forms.’ It is an axiom of any 
scientific biological classification of man- 
kind that the morphological variations 
within any designated type will exceed 
the variations between ‘averages’ of 
separate types. 

Since these terms have little referential 
value in a biological context, it must be 
apparent that they actually represent a 
cultural differentiation. An Arabian 
prince, educated at Oxford, discovers for 
the first time that he is a Negro when 
he attempts to register in a Washington, 
D. C., hotel. An army engineer from 
Alabama discovers for the first time that 
he is vot a Negro when he goes off on his 


Paris furlough. Every year, hundreds of . 


Negroes pass over the color line, leave 


* Amidst the vast literature on this subject, 
Ernest Hooton’s ‘Methods of Racial Analysis,’ 
Science, 63 (1926), 75-81, is especially illumi- 
nating in clarifying the difficulties and com- 
plexities of arriving at systematic racial differ- 
entiation according to scientific principles. 


Harlem, and become white men. It is an 
ironic possibility that their grandchildren 
may be in the vanguard of a racial purity 
movement. (How far back can Senator 
Bilbo trace his ancestry?) These ‘passing’ 
whites leave behind thousands of others, 
just as ‘Nordic’ in appearance, who do 
not choose to swap ‘races.’ It becomes 
clear that two factors alone determine any 
individual's ‘racial’ status: his own atti- 
tude, and the attitude of the dominant 
culture of which he is a part. Both these 
factors are shaped not by objective, scien- 
tifically observable phenomena, but by 
cultural habits of thought and language. 
Mezzrow’s decision, therefore, really 
poses a second, much more meaningful 
and disturbing, question: Why should 
a ‘white man’ choose to become a 
‘Negro’? It is logical enough for a mem- 
ber of an oppressed and _ persecuted 
minority to seek to escape his plight by 
becoming a member of the dominant 
group, if the means are available to him. 
But why should a charter member of a 
dominant group—whose rank, it should 
be noted, was already considerably de- 
pressed by virtue of his being a Jew— 
dedicate his life and efforts toward assim- 
ilation by a despised minority? Gauguin 
and Lafcadio Hearn did not, after all, 
choose to live out their lives in tenements 
where ‘the rats were big as alleycats, and 
ran up and down the dumbwaiter ropes 
just as bold, so when people hauled the 
dumbwaiter up they had to fight them 
monsters off with broomsticks.’ Mezzrow 
himself did not fully understand the full 
significance of his decision and of the 
pattern of his life until, according to his 
report, he underwent a revelatory prison 
experience: 
Now I was no more afraid. All the 
rambling years behind suddenly began 
to make sense, fitted into the picture: 
the prison days, the miss-meal blues, 
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the hophead 
nerves, the reefer flights, the under- 
world meemies. They were all part of 
my education, had gone into my make- 
up until I was battered and bruised 


oblivion, the jangled 


enough to stumble into the New 
Orleans idiom and have something to 
say in it. Those twenty years of striv- 
ing and failing had all gone down into 
my fingertips, so that now, all of a 
sudden, I could tickle the clarinet keys 
and squeeze out the only language in 
the whole wide world that would let 
me speak my piece. (p. 323) 


Mezzrow’s struggle, then, has been the 
struggle of the creative artist in all eras: 
the struggle to find and maintain artistic 
integrity in a hostile cultural environ- 
ment. He early discovered, among the 
New Orleans Negro musicians who had 
migrated to Chicago, a vein of musical 
expression that was tremendously excit- 
ing and meaningful. From this discovery 
Mezzrow moved on to many others. Most 
interesting and provocative are his com- 
parative observations and evaluations of 
linguistic habits: 


Right there is a trait of the [Negro} 
race that always hits me more than any 
other in this world. They hardly ever 
discuss anything, chew up a topic until 
it’s as limp and tore-up as an old dish- 
rag. Hell, there’s no time for discus- 
sion; besides, gumbeating is just a 
waste of energy, because words were 
mostly invented to lock up the truth 
and sneak it out of sight, not to get 
it across. Those guys understand what 
goes on, and expect everybody else to 
understand, through looks and un- 
spoken attitudes, little gestures and 
subtle hints and the things swimming 
deep in a man’s eyes, just out of the 
whole atmosphere, by a kind of mental 
telepathy. (pp. 162-3) 


In Harlem, however, Mezzrow observed 
the development of a young aggressive 
generation which created a new ‘hipster’s 
lingo’ expressive of its changing concep- 
tion of the role of the Negro in American 
life: 
Maybe [the colored boys} were play- 
ing the ofay game of making-with- 
the words. But they were also mocking 
the game and the rule-makers too, and 
mocking the whole idea of eloquence, 
the idea that words are anything but 
hypes and camouflage . . . 

What struck me as a wonderful 
thing was that they never lost their 
perspective —the language lets you 
know that too. The hipster stays con- 
scious of the fraud of language. Where 
many ofays will hold forth pompously, 
like they had The Word, the Negro 
mimics them sarcastically. As a final 
subtle touch, his language is also a 
parody, a satire on the conventional 
ofay's gift of gab and gibberish. . . . 
Their lingo was more than a secret 
code; it was jammed with a fine sense 
of the ridiculous that had behind it 
some solid social criticism. (pp. 225, 
227-8) 


Mezzrow shed his ‘white’ culture be- 
cause so much of it appeared to him to 
be hypocritical, cruel, vulgar, superficial, 
flatulently verbal; he adopted a ‘Negro’ 
culture because he found in it not only a 
more genuine language in folk music, but 
also a genuine brotherhood and joy based 
upon humanity and wit. 

Despite the fact that the racy vernacular 
employed throughout suffers considerably 
in its transference to the printed page, 
enough of its brilliance and vitality sur- 
vive to give the reader a genuine sampling 
of Harlem's ‘language in action.’ 

BENJAMIN LEASE 
Illinois Institute of Technology 











Studying Human Beings 


THE SCIENCE OF MAN IN THE WORLD 
Crisis, edited by Ralph Linton. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. 546 pp. $4. 

THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF PER- 
SONALITY, by Ralph Linton. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century, 1945. 
157 pp. $1.50. 

THE GOVERNING OF MEN, by Alexander 
H. Leighton. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1945. 404 pp. 
$4.75. 

THE NavAHo Door, by Alexander H. 
and Dorothea C. Leighton. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1945. 141 
pp. $4. 

PLAINVILLE, U.S.A., by James West. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. 238 pp. $2.75. 


_ New insights from psychodynamics are 
infusing life into what was previously 
considered the dead bones of anthrop- 
ology. The several books above are wit- 
nesses to this methodologic revolution. 

Having acquired formulations and 
methods from bordering sciences—soci- 
ology and psychology—and developed 
them into valuable procedures for study- 
ing culture transmission, food habits, mass 
opinion, colonial administration, etc., an- 
thropology now is not so pretentious in 
calling itself the ‘science of man.’ Fur- 
thermore, its practitioners now engage in 
the real world of politics, ‘race’ relations, 
labor disputes, and civil and military ad- 
ministration. 

In The Science of Man, Linton, suc: 
cessor to Franz Boas, has gathered expert 
contributions touching on the ways an- 
thropologic understanding can aid in solv- 
ing the great international, ethnic, and 
domestic problems before us. Certainly 
one could not ask for a better or more 
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readable compilation of present-day socio- 
anthropologic knowledge. Linton has 
written the opening chapter on the scope 
and aims of his science. 

Abram Kardiner describes basic person- 
ality structure, the main formulation of 
the new subscience of culture-personality 
inter-relationships. Cultural anthropology 
originally sought out the ways men en 
masse modified and transmitted their col- 
lective habits, methods, morals, and folk- 
ways. Students of personality observed 
those habits, methods, etc., as they ap- 
peared in the individual. The two fields 
have been now fused by Linton and 
Kardiner. 

In addition to Kardiner’s chapter, read- 
ers of ETC. will have a special interest 
in those dealing with the acquisition of 
new social habits and with communica- 
tions research. 

It is unfortunate that, although several 
contributors recognize linguistic structure 
and its unconscious and hence compulsive 
effects on evaluational processes, a chapter 
devoted to linguistics and semantics is 
lacking. 

In The Cultural Background of Person- 
ality Linton declares: “The most funda- 
mental problem which confronts students 
of personality today is that of the degree 
to which the deeper levels of personality 
are conditioned by environmental factors.’ 

We are too close to these factors to see 
them in our own culture and must learn 
about them by comparing different cul- 
tures. Linton does not make the compari- 
sons in this little book but rather devotes 
himself to defining, discussing, and clari- 
fying the chief terms used in cultural an- 
thropology, in an endeavor to facilitate 
collaboration with other fields. 

What can result from such collabora- 
tions is seen, for example, in the state- 
ment that ‘Even such a master as Freud 
frequently posited instincts to account for 
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reactions which we now see as directly 
referable to cultural conditioning . . . re- 
sults of our own particular patterns of 
child care.’ 

Linton concludes that ‘culture must be 
considered the dominant factor in estab- 
lishing the basic personality types for 
various societies . . . With respect to the 
formation of individual personalities, cul- 
ture operates as one of a series of factors 
which also includes the physiologically 
determined potentialities of the individual 
and his relations with other individuals.’ 

The last three volumes are extended 
case studies employing some of the new 
methods for delineating personality. The 
Leightons write from their experiences as 
physicians ministering to a Navaho set- 
tlement still clinging to many of its old 
ways. Later Commander Leighton was 
‘lent’ by the Navy to the War Relocation 
Authority to carry out community senti- 
ment studies in a Japanese-American 


camp. He has generalized his clinical 
findings into psychiatrically based ‘rules’ 
for the governing of men. 

A stable midwesterh rural community 
was observed by an anthropologist as if it 
were a foreign civilization. The result is 
Plainville, an object lesson in the inculca- 
tion of semantic attitudes as practiced in 
one part of America today. Seeing how 
others live and evaluate, we can acquire 
a more relativistic (infinite-valued) ma- 
ture attitude toward our own personal and 
societal ‘prejudices.’ 

Hence it is valuable to enlarge our hori- 
zons by studying other cultures in com- 
parison to our own. Such study is made 
more convenient for many people by the 
republication of Ruth Benedict's Patterns 
of Culture (1934), containing anthropo- 
psychologic descriptions of three ‘primi- 
tive’ cultures, in a twenty-five cent edition 
by Penguin books. 

Louis PAUL, M.D. 





EXTENSION VS. INTENSION 


LoNDON—(A.P.)—An auto being pursued by a police car at 
70 miles an hour through London's streets crashed through the 
railing outside the Houses of Parliament early today. 

It hurtled down 12 feet onto the House of Commons ‘Speaker's 


Green.’ One person was killed. 


The crash interrupted a Commons debate on the traffic code. 
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THEATER TECHNIQUES IN THE FILM 


> ypma IN HISTORY asked me why they 
couldn't make Shakespeare without 
fooling around with him, why couldn't 
they just stand the camera still and photo- 
graph the actors. For myself, I was dis- 
appointed that so magnificent a subject 
had turned out such poor film. The norm 
by which each of us had evaluated Henry 
the Fifth (Laurence Olivier and Reginald 
Beck: Great Britain) was not the norm 
the directors had set for themselves. What 
this norm was appears clearly in compar- 
ing the film to Alexander Nevski (S. M. 
Eisenstein and I. Vassiliev: USSR). 

Both films are about war, and both 
were made when war threatened the coun- 
tries of the makers. In 1937-38, the words 





NOTE 


This department on films, begun 
in the last issue by Adrian Young, 
has already had to be expanded. 
In this issue Karl W. Hinkle of 
New York City joins forces with 
Mr. Young in reviewing, from the 
semantic and related points of view, 
the products of the most influential 
art of our times. : 

Readers are invited to send in 
their comments on films, on peo- 
ple’s reactions to films, and on the 
opinions that appear in this de- 
partment. 











ADRIAN YOUNG 


of Nevski after he had routed the Teuton 
Knights at Lake Peipus clearly were 
spoken to the Nazis: ‘Come without fear 
as our guests. But he who comes with a 
sword will perish by the sword.’ We must 
not, says, Miss Lejeune, find a connexion 
between Henry the Fifth and the war. 
Time, on the other hand, says, “The man 
who made this movie made it midway in 
England's most terrible war, within the 
shadows of Dunkirk. In appearance and 
in what they say, the three soldiers with 
whom Henry talks on the eve of Agin- 
court might just as well be soldiers of 
World War II.’ Work of significance in 
the lives of persons can often be related 
with personal trends or epochs, if enough 
is known. And in a nation’s life too, it 
cannot, I think, be ignored that while the 
film was making, the First and Eighth 
Armies had been gaining in Africa, and 
the Eighth Army had landed at Reggio 
and Catona and was advancing in Italy. 

The periods dealt with in the two films 
are less than a couple of centuries apart, 
a less considerable time than it would be 
in today’s world. In both films an army 
led by a national hero defeats a national 
enemy in a decisive overwhelming battle; 
before each battle the probabilities were 
greatly against the winner. In both, the 
common people, on foot, overtoppled the 
weighty-armored knights. 

First, the British and Russian films are 
on different levels of abstraction. From 
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early chronicles, Eisenstein had composed 
for the film an interpertation of the re- 
lations of Alexander and the Knights of 
the Teutonic Order. From like abstrac- 
tions, near-contemporary (collected by 
Holinshed, 1577, 1587), Shakespeare had 
composed for the stage an interpertation 
of the relations of Henry the Fifth and 
the Knights of France. And then for the 
film Messrs. Olivier and Beck had com- 
posed an abstraction of a secondary order 
from the play, with no further glance at 
Holinshed than the change of five and 
twenty English dead for five and twenty 
score. Olivier and Beck made an abstrac- 
tion from Shakespeare's abstraction. 

That is why Eisenstein begins his film 
on the grassy rolling lands peopled by 
the fleshless bones of horses and men that 
the Mongols left behind them in the mid- 
thirteenth century, as their trains wound 
home with litter and yoked slaves and 
lithe-ponied warriors. And that is why 
Henry the Fifth begins on Old London 
Bridge with its parapet of houses, the 
Tower's grey vigilance rising by the river, 
the Globe Theater, as pennant rises, as 
viols and recorders break their music, as 
wanton and paramour ‘cheapen the mer- 
chandise,’ as a courtier saunters in and 
buys a dram—not on Crispin’s Day 1415, 
but the first day of May 1600, when the 
play by Shakespeare was about to be pre- 
sented. 

The difference of intention with which 
the two abstractions were made can be 
gathered from them. Eisenstein’s film 
shows a greater concern to relate his film 
to the social context in which it was com- 
posed. It can be called Applied History. 
Nevski ends with eagle-haunted battle- 
field and a woman searching, with bells 
and priestly singing, procession in tri- 
umph, justice and mercy meted by the 
prince: ‘Their serfs we shall set free— 
they did not come willingly. Their 


knights—we'll exchange them for soap. 
And him?’ The traitor, standing alone in 
the shafts of the sled he was dragging, 
sinks to his knees, sleigh bells jingling 
grotesquely. The crowd. Widow with 
child. Dead Ignat, candle on chest, widow 
kneeling by him. The jingling traitor 
sinks down out of the frame. In a long 
shot, the crowd sweeps in around him. 
Weddings. Wine cups. Musicians. And 
the stern warning spoken with eye on 
the audience. 

Because Olivier is first a Shakespearian, 
and second a film-maker of Georgian 
England, and beacuse the play itself was 
not one of Shakespeare's best-constructed, 
the film is Pure History, a worshipful 
glance at the past, whose great color 
beauty covers its patchy structure. There 
is a field of dead men in Henry too, not 
by dim-lanterned night and the screech 
of carrion birds, but on daylight fields 
of lush green. Drinking and revelling. 
Henry speaks of God's help, and com- 
mands a Te Deum. Men march away 
along a road. The field is dead again. 
Here we feel completion. But still to be 
seen is Pistol making off with a pig and 
hen. Burgundy speaks and the camera 
pans a countryside, unpeopled and un- 
worked, and vividly unreal. Henry courts 
Katherine, their ringed hands clasping 
in visual simile, his bearing three lions 
or on the ground gules, hers three fleur- 
de-lys argent on a ground azure. The two 
ascend a dais, and when she turns, she is 
translated again to the red-bewigged youth 
who began the play. We retreat as the 
Prolog draws the curtain. The camera 
rises to the singers in the gallery, to the 
viols and recorders, to the trumpeter, to 
him who raised the pennant pulling it 
down, to the sky, a darker blue, and Lon- 
don, with longer shadows. 

Both are poetic spectacles, the one with 
black-and-white frames, careful in design, 
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simple and clear in expression, the other 
with rich and bright color harmonies. 
But I left Nevski not only seeing in fancy 
him in the black monkly cowl who played 
a white-piped organ shining on a grey sky, 
or the gleaming onion domes of Nishni- 
Novgorod over the waters black-shadowed 
by the bridge. For all the epic stateliness 
of Nevski—Russia personified—the en- 
emy, then as now, was the unknown pos- 
sibility of all evil. The courtship of Gav- 
rilo and Vassila was like a GI and his 
girl. An artist and historian brought his 
art and his learning into the street, where 
he who reads the paper could feel the 
pulse of the present beat in the past. He 
gave an ancient legend the urgency of a 
news item. Henry the Fifth made events 
and people that had lived into an ancient 
legend, a shining mosaic, from which we 
return to life with a nostalgic sigh. Seeing 
what was but a play in 1600 stresses the 
unreality we commonly feel when we 
leave the warm dark of a cinema for the 
cold brightness of the street. It should be 
remembered that the British filmgoer per- 
haps didn’t wish to be reminded of what 
was there to be seen in the cold bright 
street. 

In the third place, Eisenstein and Vas- 
siliev composed for film, and their inter- 
pretation was molded into the forms of 
expression most effective, often only pos- 
sible, in that medium; Olivier and Beck 
were filming an interpretation that used 
the means most effective on the stage. 
In Henry filmed, the wings of the stage 
little by little spread and vanish, but the 
backdrop is nearly always there, castles 
or landscapes, boats or beachheads, all 
formal, flat and unfluid. The costume is 
wardrobe-clean, and the color stage- 
bright. If a speech is long, the camera 
moves or the angle changes, but mostly 
not for any enrichment of meaning that 
results, but for the avoidance of monot- 


ony. Several parts of the battle, especially 
the raid on the English camp, were vis- 
ually ambiguous to many, at first seeing. 
In Alexander Nevski, the combatants 
wore visually distinctive costumes, and 
the tide of battle was often conveyed by 
some deftly conceived glance of the 
camera. In one of these the camera looks 
from above on a frame full of grey-clad 
Russians. The white-clad knights enter 
from the bottom, thrust back the grey 
and fill the frame: the Teutons are gain- 
ing. 

Except in the battle scene, where it 
bursts the bonds of dialog, Henry never 
uses the most peculiarly filmic means, 
montage. Montage employs, in evoking 
a given reaction, not a single shot, but the 
cumulative overtone that rises from a 
series of shots, any one of which alone 
would not have evoked it. In Henry the 
melody is carried by the dialog, and 
music, acting and images are but notes in 
harmony that serve and enrich it. The 
poetry halts the flow in visual images 
(for the sentence or paragraph must be 
spoken to the end, whatever's on the 
screen) ; it limits the image content to 
fairly close shots of those who speak 
(excepting the few times, most in pro- 
logs, where the speaker is heard but his 
person is not seen); it hampers control 
of the tempo or the rate of change of 
shot. And in the battle scene, the one 
place free of dialog, the control of tempo 
is given to Mr. Walton, to fit whose 
music the scene was shot and cut. Henry 
isn’t film: it is deftly recorded theater. 

Comparing the twenty or thirty first 
shots in the battle scenes can point per- 
haps to the meaning intended above by 
the term film, whose means of expression 
is a music-like space-time continuum. For 
the first fifteen shots, Eisenstein suggested 
one abstraction: waiting. Alexander and 
his commanders on the summit of the 
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Raven Rock, moveless, intent; the still 
line of men and halberds tapering into 
the distance; close-ups of single men and 
groups, eyes gazing level into the dis- 
ance ; the wide scape of ice that held their 
eyes, black clouds above giving it a sharp 
edgs; the front rank of the halberdiers 
facing the camera, and the camera rises 
to come to rest on the halberd points and 
look down on a thicket of shafts and a 
field of watching men. Alert watchfulness 
is the overtone from these fifteen shots. 
In the next five there is the first glimpse 
of the enemy: the horizon, sharp edge 
now infinitesimally divided by a line of 
minute lances ; the horizon again, with the 
Raven Rock in the right foreground; and 
again three times, the backs of the Rus- 
sian soldiers imposed on it, each time 
the line of lances closer. 

In the following twelve shots, the 
two opponents are not related in dis- 
tance but in function: the motionless Rus- 
sians and the riding Teutons are intercut 
in irregular alternation. Nevski, still 
moveless on the summit; the Knights 
galloping into the frame, white-cloaked, 
whirling clouds of snow; the Grand Mas- 
ter of the Knights and another by him, 
lances couched, banners astream behind 
them; the grey masses of Russian muz- 
hiks, with improvised weapons, alert but 
still; the backs of two Russian soldiers, 
who speak the first words heard in the se- 
quence: “The wedge’ (formation); a 
closer shot of Alexander, impassive ; three 
more shots of the galloping Teutons; the 
four commanders on the Rock, unmov- 
ing; Alexander alone, close shot: he pulls 
his vizor down: ‘It’s time.’ All this in the 
even unslackening tempo of water moving 
to a falls, every shot much the same 
length. This is a filmic treatment, man- 
aged by careful control of content and 
length of shot and aptly matched music. 
There were two speeches only, to which 


translation added but little. 

In the first eight, shots of Henry the 
Fifth’s battle scene, there are intermixed 
three different types of visual content: ab- 
sence of movement (long shots of the 
field of battle, and of either army—and 
it isn’t quite clear which is which) ; ver- 
tical masses with small movement in the 
center (lines of—presumably French— 
drummers); and the movement from 
right to left of vertical masses (knights, 
bowmen, banners). Too many visual pat- 
terns in a short sequence of shots will not 
create an overtone. Here in about eight 
shots are three different kinds of move- 
ment. In intent, all the shots are of prep- 
aration for battle, but there was no mood 
that rose from the repetition of sense 
impressions. 

The second half of the battle scene 
strongly suggests Alexander Nevski. 
There is intercutting of two visual ele- 
ments. First there are three shots of the 
charging knights, and second, the wait- 
ing English (four shots of the bowmen, 
slowly raising bows, standing taut, and 
seen between the ranks of them, the long 
small distant line of horsemen; three 
shots of Henry, attended by his herald, 
in the second with sword upraised, in the 
third final shot sword abruptly struck 
down as the signal for battle). In Alex- 
ander Nevski, the knights are shown in 
close shots of groups; Henry the Fifth has 
a long trucking shot. The camera moves 
along the field at the same pace as the 
knights and abreast of the line. It picks 
the images up in pools of rain, rises to 
show hoofs, legs, edges of caparisons. 
Then further away, it shows the whole 
width of the knightly array. Twice pass- 
ing the shadow of a coppice, the line 
breaks into a gallop, with finally camera 
breaking faster away from it, and look- 
ing back on the approaching line, as if 
suggesting the English viewpoint. The 
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three shots of this are quite long, twenty 
seconds or so, and are a contrast with 
shorter shots of the waiting English, 
whose mood of interminable watching 
thus is stressed. But apart from the climax 
developed in the music, there might have 
been too little change in these long shots 
to sustain interest. There is a point beyond 
which a relatively invariant pattern of 
movement won't sustain attention; and 
without sustained attention an overtone 
won't build up full force within the 
viewer. 

Much of the above is true too of the 
film adaptation by Mr. Shaw of Caesar 
and Cleopatra (Gabriel Pascal: Great 
Britain) . The impact of the film is contem- 
porary. The color is less brilliant than in 
Henry the Fifth, but pleasant and well 
designed. But it’s a formulation of the 
stage, reproduced in film, as one might 
the pages of a book in microfilm, for 
greater ease of transmisison or preserva- 
tion. There are a few long cuts, as in 
Act I, and many of single speeches; the 
order of two passages has been changed. 
A few speeches have been added in bridg- 
ing passages ; but no matter is left out that 
alters the stage conception of theme or 
characters. There are three wholly new 
bridging passages. Between Acts I and 
Il is the march from the desert into 
Alexandria. In Act II are parallel shots 
of Caesar sitting up the night writing 
despatches, and Cleopatra sleeping and 
rising to bathe. Between Acts IV and V is 
the battle in the desert, an impression in 
quick tempo. They are filmic interludes 
in the dialog, of historic pictorial interest, 
but these add nothing of substance. Dra- 
matic means of directing attention to per- 
sons by grouping and movement largely 
give place to the filmic means of angle 
and close-up. Events that happen offstage 
are shown, Ftatateeta trailing Pothinus 
with a knife during the feast or the ships 


burning in the harbor, on the stage merely 
pointed at by Rufio. But borrowing thus 
a scenarist’s commonplaces doesn't con- 
vert a stage Conception into a filmic one. 
No important part of the film is ex- 
pressed by image (apart from acting) or 
sound (apart from dialog). 

The American adaptation of Zuck- 
mayet’s play Der Hauptmann von Koep- 
enik (Passport to Heaven—Richard Os- 
wald: USA) is more filmic than either 
Shaw or Shakespeare. As the narrator says, 
‘This is true. There was a Wilhelm Volck. 
He did put on an officer’s uniform and 
capture a city with a handful of sol- 
diers . . .. He had served years in prison 
for trivial offences. He wanted a passport, 
for in the Kaiser's Germany, without a 
passport you could neither leave the 
country nor get work within it. He bought 
a captain's uniform, changed in a wash- 
room, took over a couple of squads of 
soldiers returning from practice, entrained 
for Koepenik, and captured the Town 
Hall, to learn that the passport office there 
had been closed. 

The film is a moving anti-authoritarian 
tract. The visual detail is often excellent 
and a well-integrated part of the narra- 
tive. Volck in prison is turning over the 
pages of a book lent by a jailer. On each 
page is a picture of soldiers. Volck’s 
voice says ‘Company, march.’ We wipe 
to a cartoon of six men marching across 
in twos on a white ground. They sway to 
a whimsical march on fife and drum. 
‘Right turn.’ They turn toward the 
camera. The torse sway, the gentle curv- 
ing movement of arms as they swing, the 
shifting face tones as the heads toss, ex- 
presses Volck’s jocular picture of him- 
self as a drill sergeant. ‘Halt.’ There is a 
wipe from the cartoon to convicts in the 
yard, guard in foreground, all with backs 
to the camera. ‘About turn.’ All turn to 
the camera. Five military commands 
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bridge the two sequences with an aural 
pattern, which not only smooths the 
transition but carries over to the shots of 
jail routine something of whimsy from 
the drawings. Now is an up-shot of a visi- 
tor, tall, slim, in long grey frock coat, tall 
grey heat, and long grey bifurcated beard. 
He holds in one hand a doctor's bag, and 
in the other an umbrella, towards which 
he stretches an elegant arm as he leans 
back to speak: ‘. . . the object of the 
administration of this prison is not pun- 
ishment but betterment . . . we are there- 
fore giving into your possession some 
small oaks . . .. He waves his hand. The 
speech continues through all the follow- 
ing shots. Long shot of two small trees, 
walls behind, grassless yard around them. 
Dissolve successively to a second, third, 
and fourth shots of the same scene, the 
trees higher and larger in each successive 
shot. Dissolve to a circle of convicts, with 
guard in foreground. Cut to a gate, a 
warder in the foreground letting Volck 
out. On this shot, the speech concludes: 
‘. . . some of you will have left here by 
the time they reach maturity, and will 
have returned to the life of honest and 
decent members of human society .. .’ 
Here again, an aural pattern, the speech, 
unifies a series of shots, and a series of 
visual images, the growing trees, suggests 
the length of Volck’s term of imprison- 
ment. There is a wipe here to a completely 
dark frame, except for the top left, where, 
emerging out of a dark stair-well into the 
light of the second-floor corridor, is Wil- 
helm Volck with a brown-paper parcel 


FILM AND EVALUATION 


N THE DARKENED projection room un- 
roll the opening scenes of Cocteau 
and Dali’s The Andalusian Dog. Actoss 
a kitchen a man stalks, an opened razor 


under his arm. This is a fine image of the 
hope with which Volck, now old, leaves 
prison again. Here it is less the words 
that are spoken by the actors, but things 
we see and the sound that accompanies 
them, that excites our pity and our laugh- 
ter. 

Today's director, when film-conscious 
at all, usually makes a pastiche of several 
arts, not a fusion of them. The Specter 
of the Rose is typical (Ben Hecht and 
Lee Garmes: USA; music by George An- 
theil). Mr. Hecht is a playwright and 
Mr. Garmes a cameraman. Both have 
proved themselves craftsmen of taste. 
The film contains excellent theater, in 
lines and in situations. Local 243 refusing 
an orchestra for the first night, and the 
psychotic premier danseur dancing a dis- 
torted version of La Spectre de la Rose 
with a knife, nearly killing his wife and 
leaping from a skyscraper window, are 
both well done. There is also excellent 
cinema. As the premier danseur, halluci- 
nating, walks away from his wife on their 
nuptial night, the shadow of him stays 
on her, weeping in a corner of the room. 
There are other parts equally workman- 
like. Yet theater and cinema rarely fuse 
into a single expression, as music and 
cinema do throughout the film. We can 
classify shots unhesitatingly: this is of 
the stage, this is of the film. 

In all these films the acting is excellent ; 
but only in Eisenstein is it unobtrusively 
an ingredient, with music, picture com- 
position, patterns of movement, symbol- 
ism, in the newest of the great arts, film. 


KARL W. HINKLE 


in hand. A woman, unaware, occupies 
herself. She turns, sees the man, tries to 
escape. But she is cornered. And the razor 
is seen slashing an eyeball! 
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We gasp. In front of me a woman 
cowers and cries out hysterically. She 
turns, shielding her eyes. She cannot face 
the rest of the picture. Few other scenes 
seem so startling, except one where dead 
donkeys are dragged in on a grand piano. 

The film ends. The lights come up, and 
the woman, pale and shaken, cries, ‘My 
God, I never want to see anything like 
that again!’ 

This was the most overt case of iden- 
tification through film that I have ever 
seen. Through her traumatic experience, 
the woman still may recall, with a shud- 
der, ‘the eye’; perhaps she even has de- 
veloped fear of harm to 4er eyes. But she, 
unlike millions subjected to milder shocks 
through more popular films, received 
some immediate psychotherapy 

For I reminded her, “You saw just light 
and shadow, not the real occurrence.’ I 
added a historical footnote I had read: 
“The eye was that of a dead donkey, not 
a human. To create a sensation, Dali 
bought several such defunct animals as 
props for the film.’ 

First she could not accept this expla- 
nation; finally she did. Her tension 
noticeably decreased. 


Identification Reactions 

What might be termed ‘harmful’ iden- 
tification perhaps starts as first-order thala- 
mic shock, as in the case above. Immediate 
and violent, it may jump past intermediate 
levels of the nervous system to become 
generalized fear of anxiety in higher 
levels. The scene causing the signal re- 
action may-be brief, hurtling out from an 


otherwise obscure context. Certainly the- 


themic symbolism (higher abstractions) 
of the surrealist picture seemed little 
more than ‘blahh’ to most of the audience. 

Milder, more diffused harm might come 
through a series of identifications, born 
of scenes and sequences spliced in story 
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form to assure a predicted succession of 
reactions. In this, the entertainment film, 
jumping of intermediate levels again 
might be expected, solidifying judgments 
not conducive to survival. The process 
involves (1) identification with characters 
in the film and (2) confusion of events 
on the screen with those in real life. 

We can hardly avoid identification, 
particularly (1). Upon it depends much 
of our absorption and phatic audience 
participation and therefore our enjoy- 
ment and information. Success of film- 
making usually depends upon ability to 
predict and control this attentiveness. 

But we can avoid the hazards of (1) 
particularly with the story drama. We 
can remain conscious of abstracting, al- 
lowing identity reactions only when sure 
that descriptive action of characters in 
their backgrounds, and inferences and 
judgments abstracted therefrom, show at 
least fair life-authenticity. 

I can imagine few female general sem- 
anticists who would not identify them- 
selves with the heroine of a film like 
Brief Encounter. It tells a fully believ- 
able story of a happily married mother 
who accidentally meets a respectable doc- 
tor, and falls in love. She renounces the 
love upon realizing the impracticability of 
breaking up two homes. I would regard 
her as a mature character. Some persons, 
in identifying themselves with her, might 
conceivably become more mature them- 
selves. Nevertheless, the film, for all its 
dramatic stature, does not prove a ‘rule.’ 
If nothing more, consciousness of ab- 
stracting seems necessary so that excep- 
tions can be considered. 

The mature film-goer, conscious of ab- 
stracting, may be expected to recognize 
the story picture as such. He would be 
exposed to most danger in ‘factual’ film, 
where identification (2) may most likely 
operate. 
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With what I would rather call ‘film 
based on fact,’ I personally act as a ‘scien- 
tific observer.’ Not ‘living a story,’ I wish 
to acquire useful knowledge (since I write 
films, I also may study structure). I feel 
the necessity for maximum awareness, for, 
although passed off as such, the film of 
‘fact’ may prove to be otherwise. Cer- 
tainly, at most, it can represent but a part 
of the facts. 

Consciousness of abstracting thus serves 
well. But think of the masses of people 
unacquainted with this preventative of de- 
lusion. Particularly consider those exposed 
to ‘ideological’ films with a ‘factual’ label, 
which they may accept as fact. 

Interacting as part of the audiences’ 
semantic environment, a product as well 
as a conditioner of their mass fears, hates, 
loves, sympathies, etc., what can the mo- 
tion picture do? From their evaluative re- 
actions to film, can we judge the rela- 
tive maturity of such audiences? 


Survival Value 

Triumph of the Will (1937) helped 
condition a people to non-survival re- 
actions leading to the world-wide event 
of war. Enough to Eat (also 1937) aided 
the survival of another people during the 
same event. 

The first, a Nazi ‘propaganda’ piece, 
strikes home even today. Attention of the 
democratically-oriented observer is drawn 
to it with distaste and fascination. Pur- 
pose of the film apparently is to demon- 
strate and integrate national might. The 
cinematic tricks, massive crowd scenes, 
and pounding music almost hypnotize. 
Identification is demanded. 

Visually, omitting optical effects (film 
punctuation) and pace and rhythm of 
cutting, Triumph of the Will shows little 
but what went on at meetings of the 
Nazi bigwigs at Nuremburg. Indeed, we 
have little doubt but that it was evaluated 


as fact by the Germans of 1937. But its 
symbols, representing a deluded national- 
ism, led to a dead-end, to mass misevalu- 
ation and subsequently to mass disaster. 

The second-named, a British produc- 
tion, appears just as ‘realistic,’ perhaps 
brutally so. Rachitic, under-priviliged 
children from slum districts of large 
cities are shown at home, school, and 
medical clinic. An animated sequence re- 
veals imposing percentages of persons in 
various wage groups who are prevented 
from enjoying proper nutrition through 
low buying power and traditional dietary 
habits. Shopping difficulties of the house- 
wife, shot in the actual marketplace, but- 
tress the statistics. Sir John Orr, Herbert 
Morrison, and Julian Huxley talk directly 
from the screen, emphasizing inadequa- 
cies of nutrition. 

Certain conclusions inexorably build in 
us. We feel the film fits facts. Identifica- 
tion is little needed to heighten this 
awareness. We are encouraged instead to 
act as ‘scientific observers.’ 

Film historians report that Enough to 
Eat prompted a wide demand for direct 
government action. Nutrition study was 
set up as a national policy. Children were 
fed at school while their mothers were 
trained in food buying. With better nu- 
trition, Great Britain more ably with- 
stood the trials that came with war. Today 
many of its citizens are said to owe much 
of well-being to continuation of this nu- 
trition program, despite protracted ra- 
tioning. 


Experiments 

We may believe that sometimes evalu- 
ation does not depend upon identification 
as much as a lack of it. Some pictures 
demand but little. Audiences then may 
serve better as ‘scientific observers.’ If 
thoroughly conditioned to identification, 
they may rebel at this, especially when 
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exposed to symbolism inferring unfa- 
miliar higher abstractions. 

But some members have particlular 
reason to evaluate negatively when a 
‘key’ is needed for a film. Possession of 
this ‘key’ may allow identification ; it may 
allow also the pleasure of conscious ab- 
stracting ; it may permit both. 

‘Art’ films often need a key. Symbol- 
ism of these seems nebulous except to the 
creators or their immediate circle. The 
usefulness of such innovations thus nar- 
row to their value as cinematic experi- 
ment. Seldom does it seem that usefulness 
is limited, as proponents have alleged, 
by the ‘cultural lag.’ It is not strange that 
such apparently bizzare efforts evoke ex- 
treme opinions in a two-valued society. 

Several productions of Maya Deren, 
like At Land, aroused such generalized 
evaluations. I have not seen these pri- 
vately made films. Thus I can report these 
evaluations without bias. High praise was 
given by friends familiar with her pur- 
poses, students of ‘new’ art movements, 
some experimentalists in cinematography, 
and, it is suspected, one or two who, 
worshipping what they could not under- 
stand, took up ‘the latest.’ Other individ- 
uals in commercial film work, curious 
outsiders, etc., termed the films ‘stink- 
eroo.’ 

After further questioning of these 
persons, and after reading reviews of the 
films, I found ‘you have to know what 
they were about before you can enjoy 
them.’ 

The Deren films seem to deal largely 
with ‘phantasies of the mind’ in free as- 


sociation. They represent ‘subconscious’ Or . 


‘dream’ states of various individuals 
under stress. Silent, they depend upon 
superimposition of image, rhythmic cut- 
ting, and camera angle to carry their 
effect. 

Probably such films provide first-order 
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thalamic signals, but these need a key: 
a higher abstraction which lets the viewer 
know how to participate, or at least know 
the premise. If, for instance, we see float- 
ing images, and wish to ‘float,’ too, we 
must know why. If we are to participate 
in an ‘empirical’ shot (which establishes 
identification by letting the audience view 
what the character views, 7.e., a forward 
shot of a roller-coaster track from a 
traveling car), we should know why. 
Lacking the key, we may shrug off the 
film with a don’t-mean-a-thing air. And 
we can scarcely be blamed. We have had 
no path of translation from lower to 
higher levels. Only those who knew or 
sensed the implied intermediate levels 
could participate, or at least follow the 
story line. Granted that intermediate 
levels were omitted, we have clues not 
only to the semantic habits of the creator 
of the film, but also his slip-ups in plan- 
ning. A carefully made film, in my opin- 
ion, provides the descriptive and inferen- 
tial data needed to prove the premise, or 
highest abstraction. It follows through 
up the abstraction ladder, in the best pos- 
sible application of this semantic process. 


‘Diary for Timothy’ 


Besides identification, evaluation may 
depend upon an audience's scope of life- 
experience. Scenes and characters of an- 
other land may prove unfamiliar. Under- 
statement in technical handling, as well 
as of the theme, may make the audience 
miss the point entirely. For instance, such 
subtlety may not be appreciated by many 
Americans. “They like to be hit on the 
head with a hammer.’ 

An example in point is Diary for 
Timothy (1945), a British documentary. 
I believe this ideological production, like 
Battle for Britain, reaches the pinnacles 
of contemporary cinematic skill. Cer- 
tainly it appears a mature effort when 
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compared to similarly-aimed pictures com- 
ing out of Hollywood since the war. 
Narration is sparsely used. Most of the 
story is told visually, in the best tradition 
of the screen. 

The gimmick, or main theme on which 
the film is strung, consists of scenes from 
the first year of Timothy's life, beginning 
at birth. He is shown in the hospital, 
sleeping in his cradle at home, being 
given a bath. 

Woven in with Timothy's story are 
minor themes of his contemporaries in 
warring Britain: a BBC newscaster who 
periodically comes in to tell progress of 
the fighting, a locomotive engineer at his 
throttle, a wounded airman. 

At the film’s beginning, scene-relating 
narration establishes and aids our associa- 
tion of the major and minor themes. 
Then we are gradually cut adrift. There 
is less narration, more necessity for our 
association—of sound effect, music, and 
diverse scenes of Britain, like rainy 
countrysides, Christmas carolers, buzz- 
bomb attacks, invasion beaches with 
barbed wire and mines. 

As a writer, I was awed by the develop- 
ing structure. I also believe I caught the 
premise—that responsibility for the fu- 
ture rests in the hands of Timothy's 
world, and would be passed on to him 
when he grew up. Yet I knew I could 
never appreciate what I saw like the 
Britisher who had been through the war. 
Many of his feelings about scenes of his 
homeland during a crucial year, the im- 
portance to him of his culture-symbols— 
these I could never intimately know. 

Towards the end of the showing, I 
glanced around the theater, curious to 
see the audience reaction. Several persons 
nearby seemed restless. One girl re- 
marked: “Why, that doesn’t make sense.’ 
When the Goofy cartoon came on, I 
sensed a stir of relief. 


‘The River’ 


Higher calibre American documentaries 
can likewise garner inaccurate and nega- 
tive evaluations at home. These may come 
not only throught limitations of audience 
experience, but also poor prediction of 
these limitations by film makers. 

Since its issuance in 1937, The River 
has become known among film historians 
and critics as a top-notch documentary— 
and also as a ‘magnificent failure.’ Cer- 
tainly it did not accomplish what might 
have been desired as an argument for 
flood control in the Mississippi Valley. 

Close observation of the film will re- 
veal its uneven structure. In fact, it was 
not shot from a finalized script, but from 
a rough outline. Structure therefore was 
not carefully planned. This shows at the 
most important point, where we are to 
see means of flood control in animated 
diagram. By cutting, narration and music, 
immediately preceding scenes build to a 
climax; factual summary comes as an 
anti-climax and is killed. 

The documentary is also bestudded 
with what some persons might call ‘arty’ 
sequences. A better term might be ‘in- 
ferential,’ since these symbolize high 
order abstractions. The commentary does 
not provide intermediate data between 
the descriptive pictures and the judg- 
ments to be made. It seems to fail as 
scene-relating narration. 

This may lead to negative evaluation 
in less sophisticated groups, who live 
mostly on naming and descriptive levels 
and cannot make inferences and judg- 
ments easily. Witness the following inci- 
dent: 

As a teaching experiment, a country 
agent showed The River to both white 
and colored groups living in the back- 
ward Piedmont area of South Carolina. 
After the showings he discussed the film 
with them. Not one could explain the 
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general premise, let alone the sequential 
inferences. 

In writing a report of this case, the 
country agent blamed the ‘ineffectiveness’ 
of the film on the Piedmonters’ general 
lack of education and experience. He said 
that when ‘poor whites’ were screened 
as examples of squalor in farmed-out, 
eroded sections of the South, the Pied- 
monters merely felt an identity reaction 
and laughed with pleasure. When men 
and mules were shown scooping dirt to 
build a levee, attention centered on the 
symbol of the mule—always of humorous 
attraction in the South—rather than the 
implications of stopping floods. 

Only one man, who had been as far 
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west as the Mississippi, was aware of 
some relationship among 30 minutes of 
scenes and sequences. He drawled that 
he had ‘seen that flood oncet, and it was 
a bad ‘un.’ 
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All that is given to consciousness is a sensation. By adding a Thing 
to which sensations are supposed to adhere as attributes, thought 
commits a very serious error. . . . Where is the ‘sweet’ that is as- 
cribed to the sugar. It exists only in the act of sensation. Where is 
the ‘sugar’ that is supposed to be ‘white,’ ‘sweet,’ ‘hard,’ and ‘fine,’ 
whose ‘essence’ is supposed to consist in these qualities? Thought, in 
fact, deals with the sensation-complex twice, once as Thing and 
again as Attribute. The succession of sensations alone is given and 
out of these two entirely different conceptual values are developed. 

Thought not only changes immediate sensations thereby, but with- 
draws further and further from reality and becomes increasingly 
entangled in its own forms. By means of the ‘imaginative faculty’ 
.. . it has invented a Thing which is supposed to possess an Attribute. 
This Thing is a fiction; the Attribute is a fiction; and the whole re- 
lationship is a fiction. 

But further: by isolating both members of this relation, the logical 
function magnifies the error it has made. 


H. VAIHINGER, The Philosophy of ‘As If.’ 
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A Matter of Labels 


Sirs: Recently, in the large oil refinery 
where I work, there occurred a serious 
explosion when an operator mistook a 
cylinder of oxygen gas for one of nitro- 
gen. Both gases are purchased in similar- 
shaped and similar-sized containers which 
are distinguished only by color ang label. 

The oxygen cylinders are green and the 
nitrogen cylinders are black—originally. 
Since they are extremely heavy, they are 
rolled and bumped a great deal in hand- 
ling, and the paint on them soon becomes 
chipped and scarred. Ultimately they 
assume a nondescript rust color. Until 
recently, it was thought that the only 
certain way to differentiate them was to 
note carefully their labels. 

The gases are stored in these cylinders 
under pressures in excess of 2000 pounds 
per square inch. Without going into de- 
tails of their different uses, it can readily 
be understood that the use of chemically 
active oxygen, under such a pressure, 
when nitrogen is called for would be ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

After the explosion, everyone was 
cylinder-conscious for some time. A 
couple of weeks later a safety inspector 
wandered into the laboratory where I was 
using a nitrogen cylinder under conditions 
which would have been deadly if oxygen 
had been selected by mistake. He paused 
before the cylinder. 

‘How come you're using oxygen for 
this?” he asked, with what seemed to 
me over-elaborate casualness. Against 


the background of the accident, I thought 
he was making an extremely clumsy effort 
to be funny. I didn’t even look up from 
the work I was doing, but informed him 
with amiable profanity that I £new very 
well I had a nitrogen cylinder because I 
had taken particular pains to select it 
carefully. 

‘Sure looks to me like it says O-X-Y- 
G-E-N,’ he persisted. 

And it did, too. 

It developed that there were two labels 
on the cylinder. On one side there was 
a nitrogen label and on the other side an 
oxygen label. The explanation for my 
part of this most serious mistake was that 
I, indefatigable student of general se- 
mantics that I am, had seen the nitrogen 
label first and then had stopped looking. 
Although I had handled the cylinder a 
good deal in the process of obtaining and 
using it—wheeled it into the laboratory, 
rolled it across the floor, wrestled it to an 
upright position against the bench and 
chained it there—I had not noticed the 
oxygen label or even the fact that the 
cylinder had two labels on it. And, I may 
add, neither had all the other people who 
had handled the cylinder before it got to 
me—even though everyone was, as I said, 
cylinder-conscious at the time. 

No, the cylinder did not contain oxy- 
gen. It contained, fortunately, nitrogen. 
The sequence of events was hypothetically 
reconstructed as follows: 

The cylinder had originally contained 
oxygen and had later been converted to a 
nitrogen cylinder. In converting it, how- 
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ever, the oxygen label had not been re- 
moved, but merely painted over. Subse- 
quent handling had knocked the outer 
coat of paint off in a number of spots, 
disclosing the old oxygen label. 

The incident illustrates vividly for the 
hundred millionth time the most common 
of all perversions of human nervous activ- 
ity, and one of the dangers implicit in 
such perversion. However, none of the 
people who heard about it indicated that 
it held any such meaning for them. Why? 
Were they being too polite or didn’t they 
see the real significance of what hap- 
pened? Most of the reactions seemed to 
show nothing more than a sort of passive 
fatalistic awe. No one, not even the 
safety engineer, suggested that there 
might be any kind of educational effort 
made to decrease the likelihood of iden- 
tification reactions such as I had shown. 

“You must have a guardian angel,’ and 
‘Boy, are you lucky!’ were the typical 
comments. 

RAYMOND ROGERS 
Wilmington, California 


Why Blame Aristotle? 


Sirs: I am moved to write you about 
the use of the expressions A and non-A. 
Naturally they will continue to be used 
by Korzybski (too late for Herpicide). 
But I am coming to believe that for many 
people they stick in the philosophic craw. 
They raise unnecessary resistances and ir- 
relevant arguments and distracting de- 
tours, etc., very much as did the unhappy 
choice by Freud and Co. of such words as 
libido, incest-motive, castration-complex. 
Even if demonstrable in crude extremes 
in the ‘insane,’ their non-technical tra- 
ditional connotations create reader-block- 
ages which distort communication and 
clear vision of what he is driving at, 
which, if expressed in semantically un- 
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encumbered terminology, might have 
been not only more lucid but more per- 
suasive. 

Suppose the ‘A’ laws of thought were 
stated by Aristotle. Those who are fa- 
miliar with his work as a whole tell me 
that, by comparison with Plato, Aristotle 
was so much more empirical and ‘exten- 
sional,’ that it seems unfair, or bewilder- 
ing, or incredible to use the term ‘aristo- 
telian’ as general semanticists do. If it 
was disciples of Aristotle (such as 
Aquinas) who overworked his static laws, 
then let’s hang the ‘crime’ on them, not 
on Aristotle? Or, let us substitute non- 
Gs for A and Gs for non-A, and bypass 
the red herring. 


Tuomas D. ELIoT 
Reed College 
Portland, Oregon 


Comment on Glossary 


Sirs: “Terms in General Semantics: A 
Glossary,’ in ETC., Ill, 279-283 (Sum- 
mer, 1946), is to me, 1947, disappoint- 
ing. I date myself because I consider 
myself a ‘freshman student’ in general 
semantics. As such, a glossary is as neces- 
sary to me as a glossary is to a student of 
Shakespeare or a law dictionary to a law 
student. It is necessary because without 
it I am continually tripping over words 
and phrases which the author and the 
more fully initiated presumably under- 
stand, but which leave me fumbling. 
When one stumbles frequently in a field 
or a forest, he is hardly in a frame of 
mind to enjoy the flora. 

The glossary is disappointing in two 
respects. First, the definitions, descrip- 
tions, or explanations of the terms are 
inadequate. They appear to be written 
for one already far advanced in general 
semantics or for those who are well ac- 
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quainted with terms in psychology, psy- 
chiatry, psychometry, philosophy, biology, 
mathematics, etc. Would a college fresh- 
man interested in general semantics be 
helped over the hump in his efforts to ac- 
quire an understanding of it by this 
glossary? I doubt it. He would have to 
master general semantics in order to grasp 
the explanations of much in the glossary. 

Secondly, the glossary is disappointing 
because it is too scant. It contains some 
66 words and phrases. Dr. Irving Lee in 
his ‘Evaluation: With and Without 
Words,’ in ETC., Ill, 193-203 (Spring 
1946), lists some 90 ‘key words.’ He 
finds that all but eight of these ‘key 
words’ have been in use previously in 
mathematics, logic, psychiatry, etc. Be- 
ing key words, they were presumably in- 
tended to unlock the cubby-holes in the 
general semantics desk. But whether 
these terms are new or ‘second-hand,’ a 
person unfamiliar with them, because he 
has not spent years in an academic en- 
vironment, will not know them or the 
scores of ‘key phrases’ into which they 
are molded. Consequently, the cubby- 
holes will remain locked and their con- 
tents unknown. 

An adequate glossary included in the 
various general semantics publications 
might help not only the student in his ef- 
forts to comprehend this subject, but it 
might also alleviate the difficulties of the 
reviewer. It might help to stem the re- 
treat which the unglossaried barrage of 
unfamiliar terms is likely to encourage 
in the rookie; and it might even help 
to mend the uncertain relations between 
the ‘general semanticists’ and other mem- 
bers of the semantics family who accuse 
the former of talking ‘another language.’ 

I take the liberty to suggest a few terms 
which might very well be included in 
such a glossary. They appear neither in 
the Hayakawa-Rapoport glossary nor in 


the list of terms given by Dr. Lee in his 
article. As a matter of fact, I think such 
a list might well include several hundred 


words. Here are a few suggestions: 


absolutism generalizations 
affective general semantics 
affective elements heuristic 
aristotelian inside the skin 
orientation linear 
automatic reaction logic 
colloidal level maladjustment 
conditioning maturity 
cortical maturity of 
cortex evaluation 
culture multi-valued 


culture, our 


cultural lag 


non-verbal semantic 
reaction 


discipline of gen- operation 
eral semantics operational 
elementistic definition 
orientation pointing in space 
evaluation of reaction 
directives reality 
evaluation, reflexiveness 
mechanics of semantic discipline 
evaluation, semantic 
patterns of environment 
evaluation, semantic shock 
standards of simple reflexes 
evaluative SUCCESS 
techniques territory 
extensional thalamus 
techniques time-space 
formulation 


Probably any issue of ETC. will con- 


tain many if not most of the foregoing 
words and phrases. They are all com- 
monplaces in the vocabulary of the gen- 
eral semanticist. However the fact that 
they are commonplace and appear to be 
self-explanatory or are common to other 
arts and sciences does not mean that they 
may not need explanation as used in gen- 


eral semantics. 
GusTAvus LOEVINGER 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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More on Glossary 


Sirs: My evaluation of the glossary, as 
is, is that it is not satisfactory. Would it 
be possible to have several local chapters 
use it for discussion purposes and then 
put together their findings? 

First, we ought to agree on the goal 
we seek. My own opinion is that it should 
be for beginners, rather than advanced 
students. 

Second, start with an introduction in 
non-technical terms making clear the dif- 
ference between definition by intension 
and definition by extension; words about 
words vs. operational definitions. Why do 
persons trained in general semantics use 
the term ‘formulation’ rather than ‘con- 
cept?’ Why do we use ‘goal’ rather than 
‘purpose’? Use a wide group of illustra- 
tions so that the student will find a few 
illustrations in the realm of his experi- 
ence. 

Third, let’s decide on the words which 
should be included. I find some that are 
important to me but have been omitted, 
such as formulation, unspeakable level, 
inference, map-territory (rather than just 
map), operational, configuration, linear 
(as well as additive), etc. 

Then, you introduce a number of terms 
which could be left out, such as adjast- 
ment, assumption, behavior, unless you 
give some special reason why they are 
basic to general semantics. 

Finally, in certain instances your terms 
don’t suit me. I would use levels of ab- 
straction, rather than confusion of levels 
of abstraction. The latter might be a sub- 
head. I would suggest circular-reaction ot 
circular response, rather than circularity 
of knowledge. Indexing, rather than in- 


dex. 


If you were limited in space, and 
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needed to be brief, that might explain 
the weakness in the present definitions. 
Basically, what we need is more illustra- 
tions under each term. Your definitions 
are too abstract. Start with abstracting: 
what is the process which a person goes 
through? Show how ‘in the process’ we 
go from ‘object’ to ‘description’ and so 
on to ‘higher orders of abstraction.’ Il- 
lustrate that ‘furniture’ is more abstract 
than ‘chair,’ etc. 
W. R. BooRMAN 

Sherman Oaks, California 


Non-Aristotelian Love Song 

Sirs: The following manuscript was 
found in the wastebasket of a faculty of- 
fice in a large midwestern university. I 
pass it on to readers of ETC. as a new 
instance of the non-aristotelian approach: 


PROFESSOR SMITH PROPOSES 
(A Study in Non-Elementalistic Passion) 


In me I find a strange new orientation 

Toward you; this thinking-feeling state 
I’m in, 

This something quite unique inside-my- 
skin, 

Is one of thalamo-cortical integration ; 

No doubt, though I resist identification 

With higher order terms, I'm really in 

A ‘thing’ called ‘love’ (aristotelian) ; 

That's my extensional evaluation. 

Your territory drives me to abstraction 

About your map, so unexplored! We've 
dated, 

Etcetera, so let’s get hyphenated ; 

Now pause and give me your delayed 
reaction : 

I really want to time-bind just with you, 

O blessed body-mind—be my Smith,! 

GeorGe A. TAYLOR 
Chicago, Illinois 
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x NEWS AND MISCELLANY + 


On the Midway 


The University of Chicago chapter of 
the Society for General Semantics was 
officially recognized as a student activity 
by the University of Chicago on Novem- 
ber 30, 1946. It received its charter as 
a chapter of the Society a few days later. 
The present officers are ED MACNEAL, 
president; PAUL KLINGBEIL, secretary; 
Dave LEVINE, treasurer; BoB DONALD- 
SON, public relations. 

The chapter meets every Saturday after- 
noon from 3 to 5 p.m., the first hour be- 
ing devoted to a class in the fundamentals 
of general semantics, conducted by Kling- 
beil and Levine, the rest of the time to 
lectures and discussions. The following 
are some of the speakers and their topics 
at recent and forthcoming meetings: AL- 
VIN BRADFORD, ‘Social Dynamics’; ALLAN 
FRANKLE, ‘Research in Testing Graduate 
Students’; ROBERT GARRIGAN, ‘Problems 
of Planning’; Bop DoNALDsON, ‘Burke's 
Grammar of Motives’; Dr. WENDELL 
JOHNSON, “The Semantics of Personal 
Adjustment’; Ep MAcNEAL, ‘Morris's 
Signs, Language and Behavior’ ; HowARD 
SHELTON, ‘Some of Veblen’s Theories’ ; 
ANATOL Rapoport, ‘General Semantics 
and Mathematics’; RoGER Kovack, ‘His- 
torical Development of the Foundations 
of Mathematics’; S. I. HAYAKAWA, ‘Some 
Problems in Reading.’ 


Activities in St. Louis 


Meetings are scheduled on the second 
Mondays of the first four months of 1947 
by the St. Louis group, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. John J. Kessler, president of 
the Soybean Institute. The program is as 
follows: January 13, JOHN J. KEssLer, 


‘The History of Semantica’; February 10, 
NorMaNn J. DeWrtt, Department of 
Latin, Washington University, ‘Semantics 
and Education’; March 10, Dr. Epwin 
F. GILDEA, professor of neuro-psychiatry, 
Washington University, ‘Semantics and 
Mental Health’; April 14, Dr. ALFRED 
Bay, psychiatrist, Illinois State Hospital, 
Alton, Ill, ‘Semantics and Mental Dis- 
ease.” 

To meet the needs both of business 
and academic people, each address is 
given twice, first at a luncheon meeting 
at 12:15 at the Claridge Hotel, 18th and 
Locust Sts., and in the evening at 8:15 
p-m. at Rebstock Hall, Washington Uni- 
versity. 


New York Society 


During the past year the number of 
regular members of the New York So- 
ciety for General Semantics increased 
from 45 to 53. The following is a re- 
view of the Society's programs in 1946: 
January 26, S. I. HayAKAwa, ‘Poetry 
and Advertising’; February 25, ALLEN 
WALKER READ, Columbia University, 
‘Seven Attacks on General Semantics’ ; 
March 28, Epwin GREEN, ‘How Can I 
Train Myself in General Semantics?’ ; 
April 30, Dr. DouGLas KELLEY, pro- 
fessor of psychiatry, Bowman Gray School 
of Medicine, Winston-Salem, N. C., ‘Gen- 
eral Semantics and War Psychiatry’; May 
23, Dr. SAMUEL ROSEN, otologist and 
member of the staff of Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, ‘Application of General Semantics 
in Medical Practice’; June 27, HARRY 
HOLTZMAN, artist, ‘Non-Verbal Factors 
of Structure in Plastic Art’; July 25, 
WILLIAM BAKER, businessman, ‘A Lay- 
man Looks at Psychoanalysis from a Gen- 
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eral Semantics Viewpoint’; August 29, 
W. BENTON HarRIsON, ‘How General 
Semantics Can Help You Write Non- 
Fiction’ ; September 26, EMANUEL EBNER, 
production coordinator, Sperry Corpora- 
tion, ‘Looking at Industrial Problems 
from a General Semantics Standpoint’ ; 
October 9, Dr. WENDELL JOHNSON, ‘Se- 
mantics of Personal Adjustment’ ; Novem- 
ber 12, Capt. ANNE ABBOTT, Red Cross, 
‘Applications of General Semantics in 
Army Work.’ 


Beginnings in Detroit 

Some twenty persons, chiefly students 
and former students of Professor CLAR- 
ENCE L. MEADER of the University of 
Michigan, met in Detroit on February 15 
to form a local chapter of the Society for 
General Semantics. Action was taken to 
ask affiliation with the national Society. 
G. Leste FIELD, attorney, 415 Dime 
Building, Detroit 26, was elected chair- 
man. 


Averting Bankruptcies 


CarRL B. EvERBERG, of Woburn, Massa- 
chusetts, in an article, “The Dynamic, 
Changing Scenes of Tomorrow,’ in the 
Commercial Law Journal (October-No- 
vember, 1945), pleaded for the organiza- 
tion, by bar associations, the Commercial 
Law League, and other appropriate agen- 
cies, of systematic consultative services to 
help business men avert avoidable bank- 
ruptcies. The legal profession should, he 
says, train itself in greater constructive- 
ness. Throwing firms into bankruptcy 
may often be immediately profitable to 
lawyers in terms of fees, but it can be 
in the long run harmful to the national 
economy. “We have for centuries,’ Mr. 
Everberg argues, ‘been guilty of identi- 
fication. . . . All debtors were given the 


same dose; all debtors were identified as 
deadbeats. But when we all come to em- 
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brace the science of general semantics, 
every debtor will appear as a unique in- 
dividual whose problem will be a chal- 
lenge to our analysis and powers of solu- 
tion. . . . The turbulent tides of tomor- 
row's unrest, if we permit them to go 
unchecked by ancient, infantile practices, 
may well sweep us all into the seething 
river.’ 


Seminar in Los Angeles 


Professor ELwoop Murray of the 
University of Denver will give a special 
seminar on general semantics in Los 
Angeles, Monday through Friday, March 
17 to 21. Additional information about 
this course may be obtained at 502 S. 
Mariposa Ave., Los Angeles. 


Lecture Series in Chicago 


Over 600 persons were present Janu- 
ary 31 at Thorne Hall, Northwestern 
University, to hear THURMAN W. 
ARNOLD speak on ‘Symbol and Reality 
in Public Affairs’, opening lecture of the 
series of six lectures being presented by 
Chicago members of the society. Thorne 
Hall, which seats 850, was packed to 
capacity, or very near it, for the next two 
lectures: WENDELL JOHNSON, ‘How to 
Become What We Might Have Been’ 
(February 14), and ANATOL Rapoport, 
‘Music and the Process of Abstraction’ 
(February 28). Dr. Rapoport illustrated 
his lecture by playing five complete piano 
sonatas, showing the development of the 
form. 

The remaining lectures in the series 


-are as follows: IrviNG J. LEE, ‘It's Not 


Fun to be Fooled’ (March 14); S. I. 
HAYAKAWA, “The Semantics of Modern 
Art’ (March 21); and HuGH Gray 
LIEBER and LILLIAN R. LieBer, of the 
art and mathematics departments of Long 
Island University, “The New Realism in 
Art and Science’ (April 4). 








